“When Good Fellows Get Together...” 


—they often brag about their Company 


Management is well aware of the important part Employee attitudes play in a success- 
fully operated plant. Employers who have adopted a comprehensive program of “Human 
Security” for Employees are outspoken as to the way it has been received by their workers. 


Your Employees and your plant, too, may benefit from such a Provident Plan 
of “Human Security” that brings complete coverage—a scientific plan which, 
without premium cost to Employers, helps workers meet the emergencies caused 


May we make a survey of your plant without obligation, to form the basis of 
a suggested “Human Security” Program? 


PROVIDENT 


@ Death in Family 


Loss of time due to 
accident or sickness 


Hospitalization or 
operation when 


MeCessary 

Aiding dependents 
upon death of 
employee 
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Lite And Accident Insurance Company 


TENNESSEE 


e Specialists in “Human Security” Plans for Over a Half Century . 
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It took much more than skilled labor, 
modern equipment and finest quality 
materials to make Dayco Tempered Roll 
Coverings the new standard of the indus- 
try. It took Dayton’s 25 years’ experience 
in technical research development, test- 
ing and production—it took more than a 


DAYCOS HAVE 
OVERWHELMING 
ADVANTAGES 


drafting- 
less ends 


1. Improved « 
2. No grooving 
down. 
3. Not affected by tempe 
ture changes- 
4. Lower net roll costs. 
5 Long service life. 
6. Easy to apply. 
7. Propet cushioning. 
8 Unaffected by hard ends. 
9, Static free. 
10. Oil resisting. 
11. One piece ™ 
struction. 


bular con- 


year’s extensive use in leading textile 
mills, and it took the cooperation of mill 
superintendents and technicians. So here’s 
orchids and a great big bow to the textile 
mill executives who helped make Dayco 
Roll Coverings the one standard of year- 


round efficiency by which all others must 
be judged. 


These all-season Dayco Roll Coverings 
take temperature changes or extremes in 
stride without flattening—distortion or 
grooving. There are no ends down jitters 
and no production loss with Daycos. 
Daycos’ unvarying properties assure in- 


COPYRIGHT 1940, THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO. 


Published Semi-Monthly by Clark Publishing 


$1.50 per year in advance. 


Company, 218 West 
Act of Congress, March ®. 1897 


FROM 


tech. 
Xtile mills. 


stantaneous start-up and production after 
winter week-end shut-downs. Day in and 
day out, the overwhelming advantages of 
the all-season Daycos keep your efficiency 
up and your costs down. 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO. 
TEXTILE PRODUCTS DIVISION, Dayton, Ohio 
The Originators and Pioneers of 
Dayco Tempered Roli Coverings 


GREENVILLE SALES OFFICE 
Woodside Building, Greenville, S. C. 


Morehead Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
Entered as second-class mail matter Marx 


Subscription 


1911, at Postoffice, Charlotte, N. C.. under 
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Day CO ROLL COVERINGS-LOOM SUPPLIES 
Made by the Worid’s Largest Manufacturer of V-Beits | 


ROTATING TRAVERSE guides Spun 
Rayon Yarns without 


Yarn which travels in one direction when spun (A below), will travel in the opposite direction 
7 on the winder. In passing through the thread guide of a reciprocating-guide winder, the fibres 
F will be roughed. This weakening of the yarn will not occur on the rotating traverse winder. 
< On the Roto-Coner’, the revolving motion of the Rotating Traverse (B below) is in the same a 
: direction the yarn is traveling, which is particularly advantageous for spun rayon yarns. The 2 
stroboscopic pictures at right illustrate how the yarn, traveling at 500 yards per minute, ts a 
A gently guided onto the package by the grooves in the roll. 4 
a 
A. Yarn traveling down to spinning bobbin B. Yarn traveling wp to winding package s 
: Exceptional ease of cleaning—due to the stream- a 
. lined design— makes the Roto-Conet" ideal for 
producing open-wind cones of spun rayon yarn. 
There are few surfaces where lint can accumulate 
—so cleaning with a hand brush is only a matter 
: of a few seconds. This is especially important 
when handling both viscose and acetate yarns. 
* | The pictures in the strip at right were taken by a 
*Trademark stroboscopic camera geared to the Rotating Traverse 
« | and photographing 25,000 pictures per minute. 
| k | \ 
« Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 
THE ROTATING TRAVERSE WINDER 
UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY P.O. BOX 1605 PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA UTICA CHARLOTTE ATLANTA 
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EXTERIOR of the building which houses the THIS VIEW shows part of the air conditioning 
new Textile Unit of the American Viscose equipment. The Unit is completely humidified. ‘ioned hosiery knitting machines, set up in the >» 
Corporation, ‘Textile Unit. 
€ é 
IN THE TEXTILE UNIT are the most modern PHOTOGRAPH of a Whitin super-draft slub- A SEVEN-CAN high speed Johnson slasher in 
types of mill machinery—such as this 1000-end _ ber running on Fibro. Exact conditions of the use in the American Viscose Corporation’s new e¢ 
Sipp Eastwood magazine creel. average mill operation areclosely approximated. Textile Unit. 
A mill operator today is almost ceaselessly engaged in coping And as soon as they arise, the vast resources of the American 
with the problems immediately surrounding him. Viscose Corporation are mobilized to find a way to solve them é 
. Like the captain of a ship, he is too busy at the helm to run ... to find the cheapest and most efficacious way to overcome 
up to the crow’s nest and take a look around the horizon. He — them... to find a way which you can make use of in your own 
must depend on someone else to do that for him. mill. ; 
Following its policy of pioneering in the rayon industry, the Not. only is this Textile Unit concerned with the solution of 
American Viscose Corporation takes this oceasion to announce everyday problems—it is also concerned with discovery, with ae 
the establishment of just such a “crow’s nest”...a new Textile the finding of new and better ways of doing things, with the 
Unit, now in operation at Marcus. Hook, Pa., in connection uncovering of new avenues for profit for the whole industry. yr - 
with our plants and laboratories there. The Unit is at present engaged in activities relating to the 
In this Textile Unit, self-contained in its own building and development of new fabrics, the solution of many dyeing and 
comprising 60,000 square feet of floor space, all mill conditions _finishing problems, and the maintenance of quality in con- 
common to the manufacture of rayon products are closely ap- struction. 
proximated, Day after day, in actual working conditions, prob- We hope you will consider this a cordial invitation to see and rs 
lems which arise to confront you, arise here. inspect this “crow’s nest” of the rayon industry. 


Copr. 1940 American Viscose Corp. 


: Lustre-Fibres, Ltd., SELLING AGENTS «+ 350 Fifth Avenue, New York City ¢ 
AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION THE WORLD’S LARGEST PRODUCER OF RAYON YARN 
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irs STEADY SAVING 


THAT COUNTS! 


Temporary savings may sometimes be gained by “economy” buy- 


* 


rey é 2 ing of chemicals, but they are not to be compared with the steady 
+ : savings that mount up when you are given fast, complete and 
economical service from a company of proven reliability. More 
” ° and more manufacturers are realizing how Cyanamid’s large scale, 
modernized resources—up-to-date laboratory tacilities, highly 
trained technical staff, well stocked and conveniently situated 
7 warehouses—mean greater profits in regu/ar savings. Let Cyanamid 
sel help you economize with top notch service on — 
SIZING COMPOUNDS 
SOFTENERS 
PENETRANTS 
-SULPHONATED OILS 
a DECERESOL* WETTING AGENTS 
*Registered U. S. Patent Office 
> AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
$6 ROCKEFELLER CLAZA NEW YORK, M.-Y. 


District Offices: 822 West Morehead Street, Charlotte, N. C.; 89 Broad Street, 
Boston, Mass.; 600 So. Delaware Avenue corner South Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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nationai preparedness 
begins with industry, for man- 
power is helpless without the equip- 
ment that industry supplies. 

The H & B High-Draft Roving Sys- 
tem is one way for the textile industry 
to promote preparedness quickly and 
with a relatively small investment. This 
system is so simple it can be easily 
applied to any standard make of 
existing frame without serious interrup- 
, tion of production. It will take draw- 
ing frame sliver and draft up to 35 to 
produce up to 6 hank roving in ONE 
OPERATION. To produce finer roving 
this system's product goes to jacks or 
fly frames of the conventional type. 

The heart of the System is our 
Patented Scroll Condenser. Made of 
Bakelite to eliminate static, this con- 
denser gives the sliver a half turn of 
twist between the two drafting zones, 


BEGINS WITH INDUSTRY 


thus folding in the flank fibres, which 
otherwise become detached. This 
twisting principle is exclusive with the 
H & B system and makes an important 
contribution to the strength and regu- 
larity of the yarn. 

For MAXIMUM efficiency use the 
H & B High-Draft Roving System on 
our new Roving Frame having | 2 major 
improvements, but even on existing 
frames of any standard make, the 
System soon pays for itself. 


Our New High-Draft Roving Frame 
with 12 Major Improvements 


H&B AMERICAN 
MACHINE COMPANY 


Textile Mill Machinery 


PLANT AT PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


BOSTON OFFICE: {61 Devonshire St.: ATLANTA 
OFFICE: 815 Citizens & Southern National Bank Bidg.; 
CHARLOTTE OFFICE: {201-3 Johnston Building 


EXPORT DEPARTMENT: United States Machinery Co. 
115 Broad St.. New York, N. Y. 
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WARP TYING 
MACHINE — 
MODEL *ts” 


WOOLEN 


LOW COST WARP REPLENISHMENT - HIGHEST QUALITY RESULTS 


Above, operator using 
Model "lS" machine 
equipped with new 
tying mechanism for 
woolen yarns. Left, 
woolen wadtp coin- 
pletely tied-in at the 
loom. These pictures 
were made in a proim- 
inent mnill which man- 
ufactures automobile — 
upholstery fabrics — 
and blankets. 4 
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BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY. 


ROCKFORD, FELELEN@ES, U.S. 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS., U.S.A. @ GREENVILLE,S.C., U.S.A. @ MANCHESTER, ENGLAND @ MUNICH, GERMANY _ 
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When Pont Service Man Calls 
 Here’s what it means to YOU 


H:: COMES as a counselor and friend—a man who can 
be of assistance in the selection of the right peroxides and 
bleaching processes. 

He is familiar with bleaching problems, knows the 
importance of holding down production costs. He offers 
you the benefits of his own personal experience backed by 
the knowledge of a group of trained specialists—research 
men and engineers—who have been working with per- 
oxides and peroxide bleaching problems for years. 

He brings into your plant up-to-the-minute facts from 
modern laboratory research plus the useful experience 
which du Pont has acquired in almost 50 years of service 
to the textile processing industry. 


Visit the du Pont Wonder World of Chemistry Exhibits at the 
New York World's Fair and on the Boardwalk at Atlantic City 


| The R. & H. Chemicals Department 
i E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY INC.) 
Wilmington, Delaware 


Newark. New York, Philadelphia, 
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100 vol. oly" 
* 
pFF <QLOZONE 
(Du pont Sodiv™ peroxide 
dusties? and free Rowing! 
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Trade mark 


Wrecked in 3 Weeks 


By a Poor Reed and Improper Lining-up — 
of the Reed and Shuttle Box Plates 


“of its Shuttles So That 


Saved 
Per Loom Per Year 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


Atlanta Georgia Spartanburg S C 


This Shuttle Shows One Extreme a 
in Length of Shuttle-life 
On the Other Hand a. 
Better Fixing and 
« 
Lining - up 
Has Enabled 
a 500-Loom Mill 
to Lengthen the Life 
| Hopedale Massachusetts 


Foster Model 102 packages help sell. 
yarns. | 

Knitters prefer Model 102 cones be- 
cause their density and angle of wind 
can be controlled’to suit knitting re- 
quirements. 

Weavers like Model 102 cones and 
tubes because their whiform density 
permits uniform delivery in beam 
preparation. 

This same quality alsa makes dyers 
partial to the Model 102 package. 

YOU'LL like the Model 102 winder Circular A-91 
not only because it helps you sell yarn. ; gives full 
but also because it will wind TWICE =. Gotaits. 
as much yarn at 1-3 LESS cost as com. ~“y. Write for it. 
pared with older models. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. Southern OMice: 


Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
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WINDING COTTON, MERCERIZED, WOOLEN, WORSTED, MERINO, SPUN 


SiLK AND SPUN RAYON YARN 
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M-R-C’'s extensive 
experience of over forty 


4 
ie 


¥ 
sit 


“years in applying ball 
‘bearings to many thou- 
sands of mechanisms 
contributes to the suc- 


cessful performance of 


Ball Bearing Tension Pulleys 


Installation of a spinning 
frame using MEADOWS 
Band Tension Pulleys 
equipped with M-R-C 
Lubri-Seal Ball Bearings 


ay 
s hey by 


M-R-C Lubri-Seal 
Ball Bearing 


MARLIN - ROCKWELL CORPORATION 


Executive Offices: JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
Factories at: JAMESTOWN, N. Y. and PLAINVILLE, CONN. 
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Average Cost in Mills 
Using Ordinary 
Roll Covering 


HERE’S PROOF —from 
Mills Spinning Medium 
Numbers—of the economy 
of Armstrong's Cork Cots. 
(This advertisement is 
‘Nanther Three of a series 


showing savings of mills 


spinning different ranges 


Average Cost in Mills 
Which Have Used 
ARMSTRONG'S CORK COTS 
for Two or More Years 


of numbers on cork cots.) 


HOURS OF OPERATION, 


ROLL. COVERING COST 
V PER MILLION SPINDLE- 


AND HERE'S A BREAKDOWN of actual roll covering 


ERE. are facts in dollars and 


costs as reported by representative mills which have cents . . . proof of the cash 
been using Seamless Cork Cots for two or more years: OF 


Armstrong’s Cork Cots. 
The initial cost of these cots is no 
higher than that of ordinary roll 
coverings, and they’re quicker and 
cheaper to assemble. Armstrong’s 
Cork Cots are longer wearing, too; 
in addition, they can be rebuffed— 
at a cost of about !5¢ a roll per re- 
buffing—three or four times! 

Furthermore, you can spin better 
yarn on these cots—for their higher 
coefficient of friction assures a 
stronger, more uniform product. 
Running of the work is also improved. 
You get less eyebrowing and end 
breakage, less clearer waste, and 
fewer top roll laps. From every stand- 
point, cork gives better service. 

An Armstrong representative will 
be glad to show you _ production 
figures of mills spinning your range 
of numbers on cork cots. And he’ll 
show you how you can enjoy worth 
while savings on roll covering costs. 
Armstrong Cork Company, 
Industrial Division, Textile 
faite Products Section, 921 Arch 
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200 Years of the Cotton 


Spinning 


PROBABLY A MAJORITY OF THE PERSONS WORKING IN 
TEXTILE MILLS AT THE PRESENT TIME ARE NOT FAMIL- 
|AR WITH THE TRANSITION OF THE COTTON SPINNING 
INDUSTRY FROM THE PRACTICE OF SPINNING AT HOME 
WITH HAND LABOR TO THE FACTORY SYSTEM, WITH 
ONE SPINNER TENDING A LARGE NUMBER OF SPINDLES. 
ERNEST BRASCHLER, OF ZURICH, SWITZERLAND, WRIT- 
ING IN THE INTERNATIONAL COTTON BULLETIN, TRACES 
THE EVOLUTION OF THE SPINDLE FROM THE VERY BE- 
GINNING UP TO OUR PRESENT HIGH SPEED, HIGHLY 
EFFICIENT SPINDLE. IT IS INTERESTING READING. 


\ X YHEN speaking of spinning in general, we have to 
distinguish between the preliminary cleaning, 
opening and fibre parallelizing operations on one 
hand and the proper spinning operations on the other. 
Today there is also a transitional process called slubbing 
or roving which is, by its very nature, a kind of spinning 
process. Yet it belongs to the preliminary spinning oper- 
ations. 

Spinning in a strict sense means then, three partial 
operations, viz.: (1) Drafting the textile material to the 
desired and definite fineness; (2) twisting the fibres of 
the drafted material together so as to form a solid strand, 
thread or yarn, and (3) winding the drafted and twisted 
material in the form of a cop or on a bobbin. If the 
drafting, twisting and winding processes are done at the 
same time, the spinning is said to be continuous, but when 
the winding is done separately, the process is intermittent. 


The Spindle 


Since immemorial times, for thousands of years, the 
tool for spinning has been the spindle, which is a long, 


slender and round piece of wood, iron or steel. At some_ 


unknown period, the spindle was provided with a small 
disc or wharve which facilitated the driving and which 
ensured a steadier movement of the spindle. 

The textile material to be spun was attached to the dis- 
taff and drawn from it and drafted with the fingers of one 
or both hands and this in the same time as the spindle 
revolved and twisted. During these operations the thread 
was knotted round the spindle top. When a new length 
had been spun, the knot was opened and the spun thread 
was finally wound round the spindle into a self-contained 


Machine 


process. Hence this system of spinning was intermittent. 


The Hand Spinning Wheel 


One of the first considerable technical improvements 
was the fixing of the spindle horizontally in a bearing and 


_ the driving of the spindle respectively with the aid of a 


cord or string from a fly-wheel turned by hand. Such 
wheels are still in use today in the Far East and India. 
In these wheels it was no more necessary to knot the 
thread round the spindle top during spinning; the thread 
was just guided in an obtuse angle towards the spindle. 


The Flyer Spindle 


. At some unascertainable period the spinning was car- 
ried out by dividing the twisting and winding function of 
the spindle; the spindle was provided with a flyer fixed 
firmly to it and which had as its purpose the twisting of 
the material and at the same time to guide it tangentially 
to the spool. The spool which was loose on the spindle, 
wound the thread on to it. 

As a rule it was now the spool that was driven from the 
flywheel, the flyer and spindle being revolved as the 
thread passed through the flyer. In this system the spool 
was driving, that is, it moved faster than the flyer or 
spindle; to use termini technici, this frame was spool or 
bobbin-driven. 

The strain to which the yarn was subjected when pull- 
ing round the flyer spindle, was greatly reduced with the 
adaption of a positive drive not only for the spool or the 
bobbin, but also for the flyer and spindle; of course to 
wind up the thread, the speeds were different. This system 
of positive drive for the flyer spindle and the spool allow- 
ed as an alternate method the speed of the spindle and 
flyer to be faster than the spool or bobbin; in this case 
the frame is said to be flyer-lead. 


The Treadle Spinning Wheel 


Another very important improvement was the construc- 
tion by Johann uurgen, of Wattenbittel, near Braunsch- 
weig, who in about 1530 employed a treadle to turn the 
flywheel, which hitherto had been driven by hand. By 
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this means, both hands became free for the drafting oper- 
ation and the process of spinning was much simplified and 
the production increased. 


This improved spinning wheel from Braunschweig—or 
Brunswick as it was called in Low German (and English) 
—-was introduced into England. It remained in use up to 
the beginning of the 18th century for spinning flax, wool, 
and to some small extent also, cotton. As a rule, it was a 
one-treadle spinning wheel. But in some cases, there were 
also two spindles and the spinner who was able to manage 
such a spinning wheel could double his production. 


Yet the production was still low and slow, especially 
also in regard to the production of the loom and several 
spinners had to work to provide one weaver with yarn. 
This unsatisfactory condition was made worse when John 
Kay, a native of Bury, on the 26th May, 1733, took out 
his patent for the fly shuttle. By means of this invention 
the shuttle was moved with the aid of a picking or throw- 
ing peg and the weaver only needed now one hand to 
move the shuttle, the other hand actuating the sley; the 
weaver was able to double his production and at the same 
time to weave a wider cloth. 

It should be mentioned here that spinning. with the 
treadle spinning wheel as known up to 1733 was mechani- 
cal only in so far as to the twisting and winding and that 
the function of drawing out the textile material to the 
definite fineness was still done by hand. The production 
of the treadle wheel was dependent upon the skill with 
which the spinner could draft the material with his or her 
fingers and thus very limited in respect to speed and accu- 
racy. 


Mechanical Drafting 


It was Lewis Paul, of Birmingham, England, originally 
_a foreigner, who patented in 1738, “A New Envented 
Machine or Engine for the Spinning of Wool and Cotton” 
-and which permitted the drafting of the textile material 
mechanically. 

The implements used by Lewis Paul for drafting were 
pairs of rollers that revolved with increased surface speed. 
This invention soon relieved the process of spinning so 
much, that it became possible to fit one spinning frame 
with a dozen spindles and later as many as fifty spindles; 
furthermore, the new frame could be driven by horse or 
donkey capstan, and also by water power and the pro- 
duction could be increased considerably. 

The spinning machine of Lewis Paul was the first step 
in the mechanization of the hand or treadle spinning 
wheel and the basis of its conversion to the factory sys- 
tem. The feature of a factory is the co-operation of ma- 
chinery, mechanical power and capital. The first cotton 
mill founded by Lewis Paul and his partner John Wyatt, 
_ in Birmingham, England, in 1741 existed only a few years 
and its closed down entirely in 1742 or 1743. Neverthe- 
less spinning engines with rollers to draft the material, 
seemed to be used in the mill of Mr. Cave, in Northamp- 
ton, driven by water power and which worked from 1743 
up to 1764. 


First Spinning Engine 


The machine of Lewis Paul, patented in 1738, is the 
first real spinning engine, since it employed all the im- 
portant functions during spinning such as drafting, twist- 
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ing and winding mechanically. Yet there were many ob- 
stacles to the quick extension of the new machine. First, 
the machinery was made very crudely and frequent re- 
pairs wére necessary. Secondly, although even the machine 
produced more yarn per spindle than attained by the 
previous methods, the new machine needed many hands. 
We know that in Cave’s mill in 1743 for 250 spindles, 50 
workers were required, that is, when a two-shift is as- 
sumed, a 100 workers per 1,000 spindles. Thirdly, the 
machine in its infancy did not permit the spinning of 
finer counts with cotton anything higher than 15’s or 20’s. 
At that time, finer cotton yarns were imported from India 
where the natives produced remarkable fine counts with 
great skill by hand spinning wheels. 

Yet, it must be repeated, the machine of Lewis Paul 


-was the first real spinning machine. The anniversary date 


of this machine fitted with drawing rollers, is the 24th 
June, 1738, on which day Lewis Paul received a “Letters 
Patent” according to the system and regulations for pat- 
enting, known in England as early as 1623. The technical 


description, the “Specification” dates from the 20th July, ° 


1738. The patent of Lewis Paul bears the number 562 
and it is only the twenty-fifth patent for the category of 
spinning implements for the completed last 115 years and 
back to 1623. The patent was printed only in: 1856; its 
specification is contained partially also in the “Abidg- 
ments of the Specifications of Patents relating to Spin- 
ning,” published 1866 from the British patent office. 


The Delivery Function of Rollers 


The patent of Lewis Paul of 1738 regarding the appli- 
cation of pairs ef rollers distinguishes between two possi- 
bilities, namely, first, the use of rollers for the regular 
delivery of the textile material, and, second, the employ- 
ment of different pairs of rollers, placed one behind the 
other for thinning or drafting of the textile material to the 
required fineness. 


Regarding the use of pairs of rollers for a more regular 
feed, Lewis Paul states in his patent, in the style of 
phraseology then usual: “ ... The wooll or cotton being 
thus prepared, one end of the mass, rope, thread, or sliver 
is put betwixt a pair of rowlers, cillinders, or cones, or 
some such movements, which being turned round by their 
motion draws in the raw mass of wooll or cotton to be 
spun, in proportion to the velocity given to such rowlers, 
cillinders, or cones. .. .” The function “draws in” of the 
rollers corresponds to the function of the delivery rollers 
of our present day drawing roller systems. The technical 
improvement is inasmuch remarkable, as it became possi- 
ble to ensure with this system a regular feed to the spin- 
ning machine and hence a yarn of regular thickness and 
of even count. 

This circumstance was—as compared with the condi- 
tions when spinning wool, flax or tow—esesially important 
for the working of the relative short cotton, which at the 
time of Lewis Paul and in the infancy of the cotton man- 
ufacture, was purchased mainly from the Levant, Cyprus 
and Smyrna. Cotton was also planted at that time even in 
East India but cotton from that country was exported to 
England only about 1812. Cotton was imported from the 
United States about 1784, from South America, especially 
from Brazil, 1781, and from Egypt as late as 1823. The 
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recting, Overhauling 


and Fixing Looms 


By Frank D. Herring 


Following is the sixth chapter of a series of articles 


on loom fixing and loom maintenance by a practical mill 


man. Accompanied by illustrations of all portions of a 
loom, this series will go into minute detail explaining the 
various motions and their settings, timings, repairs, etc. 


Part 6 


‘Lining the Shuttle Race Plate, the Lay End Plates, the 


Reed, and the Back Box Plates 


Eee tighten all the bolts securely that hold the lay 


to the swords. Then, using a reed square, square the 

lay at both ends with the swords. Check the reed 
very carefully to determine if it contains any bent or pro- 
truding places or dents. If so, straighten them or select a 
new or better reed. Check the reed bed in the lay very 
carefully and remove any lint waste or other objects 
which might prevent the reed from seating properly its 
full length. Put the reed in place in the reed bed. Put the 
reed cap, or hand rail, in place on top of ‘the reed and 
tighten it securely. Check the reed its full length to de- 
termine if it is loose at any place. | 

Line the reed perfectly, using a long straight edge or 
stout twine. Remove any depressed or protruding places, 
then line the shuttle race plate, using a long straight edge 
or stout twine, removing any high or low places. Line the 
lay end plates with the shuttle race plate, and also line 
the slots in the lay end plates, or picker stick guides, to be 
exactly square, or at exact right angles with the reed, 
indicated by dotted line in Figure 20. Square the reed 
perfectly, using a reed square for this. Apply the back 
box plates and line them perfectly with the reed. Tighten 
all bolts and screws securely, ‘using lock washers when 
possible. 

Squaring the lay with the swords is a feature of the 
lining procedure that is usually neglected or overlooked 
entirely, but it is impossible to have the loom perfectly 
lined unless the lay is lined with the swords. Most every 
loom fixer always has a few chronic bad running looms on 


his and failing to square the lay with the swords is some- 
times the hidden cause of the bad looms. 

It is very important to tighten the bolts holding the lay 
to the swords before lining the loom. Should the reed be 
squared and the box plates lined and then the bolts tight- 
ened afterwards the parts would be drawn out of line. A 
new reed, in good condition, is of course preferable for 
lining purposes, and the reed bed should always be care- 
fully inspected before placing the reed in the loom. The 
reed cap should always be driven down on the reed and 
tighteried in place to hold the reed securely tight its. full 
length, but special care should be taken not to drive it 
down too tightly on the reed, because this will warp or 
bend the reed dents and will cause them to become broken 
sometimes, and will permanently damage the reed to the 
extent of causing undue chafing and breakage of the warp 
threads. | | 

Sometimes there will be high and low places in the reed 
bed in the lay and the hand rail, or reed cap. When this 
is the case it can be easily corrected by making a tool, 
using an old file or a piece of tool steel to fit into the 
reed bed, and the beds can then be scraped or planed out 
the desired amount. 

The reed should be in perfect line and tight its full 
length. A long straight edge is preferable for lining the 
reed, but a stout twine can be used if properly handled. 
Should the reed have depressed or protruding places these 
can be removed by scraping or planing with the tool 
mentioned above. 

The shuttle race plate should be level from end to end. 
Should there be bumps, or high and low places in the 
shuttle race, they can be removed with'a small block plane 
‘or wood rasp. The lay end plates should be in perfect 
line from end to end with the shuttle race plate. Use a 
long straight edge for this work. If the lay end plates are 
low in relation to the race plate, this can- be remedied by 
packing under them with hard cardboard. If they are too 
high, remove them and ‘plane, or file the lay down the 
needed amount, 

Care should be taken to see that the shuttle race plate 
is not close enough to the reed to depress and warp the 
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reed dents sidewise when the reed is tightened in place. 
If the dents are warped, or bent sidewise, it will cause the 
space between the dents to be partially closed, and thereby 
cause undue chafing and breakage of the warp threads. 
This also will cause the dents to become chrystallized and 
broken, in time. 

The reed should be perfectly square with the shuttle 
race plate. Use a reed square for this work. Place the 
reed square on the race plate and move it back until it 


contacts the reed. Should the reed project too far forward. 


at the top, this can be corrected by removing the reed cap 
or hand rail, and file or rasp it off the required amount at 


the point. where it contacts the swords. Should the reed 
cap be inclined backward too far, this can be corrected by 
packing up between the reed cap and the swords, using 
pieces of tin or sheet metal, and attach them to the reed 
cap with small wood screws. Otherwise this packing would 
become lost off when the cap is removed for any cause. 
Just lining the lay end plates with the shuttle race plate 
isnot sufficient to obtain a perfect lining job on a loom. 
The slots in the lay ends, or picker stick guides, should be 
in perfect alignment with the reed and back box plates. 

Sometimes, in various ways, the lay ends or the lay end 
plates will become warped or twisted out of line, and this 
will create a very bad running condition of the loom, and 
almost invariably this will be overlooked, hence there is 
another chronic bad running loom on the job. Shown in 
Figure 20 is an easy and accurate way to check this con- 
dition. Indicated by the numbers are (1) the lay end 
plate, (2) the back box plate, (3) the reed, and (4) the 
shuttle race plate. 

After the reed, the shuttle race plate, and the back box 
plates have been lined, draw a stout twine from end to 
end of the lay, indicated by dotted line in Figure 20. The 
twine should exactly center the slots, or picker stick 
guides, in the lay end plates, and if the loom is in perfect 
line there should be exactly the same distance from the 
twine to the back box plates, on both ends, as it is from 
the reed to the twine in the center of the lay, indicated by 
X marks in Figure 20. This is important on any loom 
and is vitally important on broad looms. It is readily 
apparent how impossible it would be for the loom to run 
properly with the picker stick guides out of line with the 
reed. Running the loom and throwing the shuttle straight 
with the lay end plates in this condition would be the 
same as trying to hit a target with a rifle having a crooked 
barrel. It is best to use two straight edges for lining the 
back box plates; one should be 24 to 36 inches long, and 
one 8 to 10 inches long. The long one should be placed 
against the reed and moved out towards the back box 
plates; the short one should be placed against the back 
box plates and moved in towards the reed. By using the 
short straight edge it will be possible to detect a slight 
fullness of the reed that otherwise would be overlooked. 

A very close inspection should be made of the lay end 
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plates and back box plates and all square or sharp edges 
should be rounded off and highly polished with a fine 
dressing file and fine emery cloth. This is highly impor- 
tant, as it will greatly prolong the life of the shuttle and 
reduce loom stoppages, thereby insuring more efficient 
and economical operation of the loom. 

When the back box plates are too far back they should 
never be brought into line by packing up behind them 
with cardboard or any other material not attached to the 
box plate. If the packing is not attached securely to the 
plate it will in time become loose and be lost out, or will 
be overlooked when the plate is removed for any cause 
and become lost. When necessary to pack up behind the 
back box plates, it is best to drill holes in the four cor- 
ners, where they are filed for lining, and insert small rivets 
as shown in Figure 21. The holes should be drilled to size 
where the rivets will fit tight. The rivets can then be filed 
as desired and the plates lined as perfectly as new ones. 


_ This should never be done with straight pins, because the 


pins will soon become loose and the plates will be thrown 
out of line. The heads of the rivets will act as a resting 
base and hold them securely. Another advantage in using 
the rivets is that they can easily be removed and. replaced 
with new ones should it become necessary to reline the 
plates at any time. 

The reed should be kept tight at all times while the 
loom is running. Should the loom be allowed to run with 
the reed loose, the reed bed in the lay and the bed in the 
band rail, or reed cap, will become worn’very quickly and 
throw the reed out of line. This will cause the loom to run 
badly and will wear the shuttle unnecessarily, and when 
the reed bed becomes worn the only way to repair this 
damage is to put in a new lay, or new hand rail; or both, 
or to plane or scrape out the old ones, which is a very 
difficult and time-consuming job. 


The proper lining of the loom is one of the most vitally 


important things a loom fixer can do to take work and 
worry off himself and the weaver, decrease loom stoppage 
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Fig. 22 

supply cost and seconds, and increase production. A loom 
will sometimes run out of line and cause unnecessary wear 
on the shuttle, wear on the reed, undue wear on the front 
binder leathers, breaking out the warp threads, occasional 
tipping, or slamming off, etc., and be overlooked by the 
weaver. It is an almost invisible trouble in so far as the 
weaver is concerned; therefore the fixer will be helping 
himself and the job in many ways by making regular in- 
spections of the shuttles on his section to determine if 
they are being unduly worn. Also when this inspection is 
made it is wise to tighten all the screws in the shuttle. 


A Gauge for Setting the Whip Roll, Stop Motion Girt, 
: and the Take-Up Roll 


Shown in Figure 22 is a home-made handy gauge for 
easy and accurate setting of the aforementioned parts. 


(Continued on Page 41) 
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An original type of shell roll 
that is superior to anything 
heretofore available for textile 
machines. 


The arbor is formed from a. 


single piece of hardened steel 
designed to give equal weight 
distribution, with. ball races cor- 
rectly spaced for best load-carry- 
ing qualities. 


Shells are securely locked in posi- 
tion during operation, but are 
easily removed for buffing or 
covering. 


‘Long life lubrication eliminates 


daily oiling nuisance. 


No grease or oil stains on your 
yarns, 


The entire assembly is effectively 
sealed against lint and dirt. 


Specify the NEW Whitin Ball 
Bearing Shell Top Roll on all new 


Spinning and Roving Frames, or 


when replacing your present 
equipment, 


MACHINE 


MASSACHUSETTS, U.S.A. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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Changes at Morton Chemical Co. 


Bete R. MORTON, president of Morton Chemical side Building, Greenyille, $ 


Co., has just announced some changes in the corporate ert E. Buck, of Greenville 
set-up of that company, together with an expansion 
of their sales and manufacturing facilities. 


Amendment to the charter has just been approved by 


. C., and announces that Rob- 
, is now associated with the 
company and in charge of the Greenville office. Mr. Buck 
is a native of Greensboro, and after graduating from high 


school in Charlotte, studied Chemical Engineering at the 
the North Carolina Secretary of State, authorizing the University of North Carolina and the University of Vir- 


issuance of $100,000 additional preferred stock, $25,000 ginia. Following this, he took a course in Textile Chem- 
of this has now been subscribed and paid for and the bal- istry at Philadelphia Textile School. He then went to 
ance may be issued when and if additional funds: are work with Arnold, Hoffman & Co., of Providence, and has 


desired for further expansion of facilities. been with them for 14 years, up until coming with Mor- 
This increase in working capital will permit further ex- 


} 
Bade. 


Portion of modern taboratory. 
Joseph R. Morton Robert E. Buck y 


pansion in the manufacturing facilities of the plant, oom) Chemical Co., Just pa w leaving them, having been 

already one of the largest and best equipped in the South. in charge of their South Carolina pOEEMONY 

for the manufacture of organic specialties. It is planned Morton Chemical Co. - manufacturing a wide range of 

that the company will go into manufacture of materials specialties embracing all of finishing 

for trades other than textiles, the bulk of the company’s both anion and 

business having been done up to now in that field. assistants, synthetic detergents, and waterproofing agents, 
as well as their wide range of sulphonated products and 


Air View of Plant and Office. 


Rear view of plant, gy solvent recovery still, blending, 
p 


refrigeration and part of sulphonation equipment. 
Coincident with this expansion of manufacturing facili- 


ties, the company is opening a branch office in the Wood- (Continued on Page 40) 
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N the government’s program to increase the exporta- 
tion of cotton and cotton goods through a program of 
export subsidy, the following communication has been 
released by the government regarding this subsidy: 


Second Determination of Rates of Payment 


Pursuant to the terms and conditions of the announce- 
ment by the Secretary of Agriculture in connection with 
the Cotton Products Export Program (fiscal year 1941), 
payments will be made in connection with the exportation 
of cotton products at the following rates, effective 12:01 
A. M., E. S. T., August 26, 1940. 


On Or After August 26, 19 


Class of Cotton Products: | 


A, 


B. 


D. 


G. 


|. Rates for Cotton Products Sold or Contracted for Sale 


Cents Per Lb. 
Net Weight 


Card strips, comber waste, and unbatted cot- 
cotton as part of a cotton product 


Picker laps, sliver laps, ribbon laps, sliver, rov- 
ing, batting, and mattress felts made wholly of 
unused cotton, card strips, or comber waste or 
combinations thereof - 


. Yarn, thread, twine, cordage, and rope, either 
2.00 


polished or unpolished : 
Coated products, including rubber coated and 


rubberized products, buckram, crinoline (pro- 


vided that such coated and rubberized prod- 
ucts, buckram, and crinoline, other than arti- 
cles manufactured therefrom, are ten yards or 
more in length), elastic containing 20 per cent 
or more of rubber by weight, and articles man- 
ufactured therefrom 


. Fabrics (excluding buckram, crinoline, and 


coated fabrics, and fabrics less than ten yards 
in length), absorbent cotton, and elastic con- 


taining less than 20 per cent of rubber by 
weight 


buckram, crinoline, coated fabrics, or elastic 


containing 20 per cent or more of rubber by 
weight ) 


Articles not otherwise specified, and articles 
and fabrics containing a mixture of cotton and 


other fibers (except fabrics less than ten yards 
in length) 


. Coated products, including rubber coated and 


rubberized products, buckram, and crinoline 
(but not including articles manufactured there- 
from), less than ten yards in length 


. Fabrics (excluding buckram, crinoline, and 


coated fabrics) less than ten yards in length 


00 


3.00 


1.80 


. Articles manufactured from fabrics (other than 


3.90 


2.80 


1.50 


2.80 


Cotton Products Export Program 


(Fiscal Year 1941) 


Fabrics containing a mixture of cotton and 
other fibers less than ten yards in length 


2.20 


Il. Rates for Cotton Products When Evidence of Sale Or 


D. 


E. 


G. 


. Articles 


Contract for Sale On Or After August 26, 1940, 


Is Not Submitted 


Cents Per Lb. 


Net Weight 


. Card strips, comber waste, and unbatted coton 


as part of a-cotton product 


. Picker laps, sliver laps, ribbon laps, sliver, rov- 
ing, batting, and mattress felts made wholly of. 


unused cotton, card strips, or comber waste or 
combinations thereof 


. Yarn, thread, twine, cordage, and rope, either 


polished or unpolished 


Coated products, including rubber coated and 
rubberized products, buckram, crinoline, and 
elastic containing 20 per cent or more of rub- 


ber by weight, and articles manufactured 


thereofrom 


Fabrics (excluding buckram, crinoline, and 
coated fabrics), absorbent cotton, and elastic 
containing less than 20 per cent of rubber by 
weight 


manufactured from fabrics (other 
than buckram, crinoline, coated fabrics, or 
elastic containing 20 per cent or more of rub- 
ber by weight) 


Articles not otherwise specified and _ articles 
containing a mixture of cotton and _ other 
fibers 


Ill. General 


00 


.80 


90 


50 


1.00 


wi 


(a) Exporters preferring to give notice and file decla- 


(b) 


(c) 


rations of delivery for export, mailing to an export 
destination, or export, as provided. in the an- 
nouncement by the Secretary of Agriculture, may 
do so but if claims are based on the rates set forth 
in Paragraph I satisfactory evidence that the prod- 


ucts were sold or contracted for sale on or after — 


August 26, 1940, must be submitted. Such evidence 
will not be required if payments are claimed at the 
rates set forth in Paragraph II. 


If an article contains two or more cotton products, 


it shall be considered as within the class of the 
cotton product constituting the largest portion by 
weight of such article. 


No payments will be made in connection with any 
article containg less than 50 per cent by weight of 
cotton fiber. | 


(Continued on Page 36-E) 
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Southern Distributors for Beach Soap Co. 


Beach Soap Co., Lawrence, Mass., manufacturers of a 
variety of soaps for the textile industry and others, have 
recently appointed three distributors for their products in 
the South, according to an announcement by G. R. Ful- 
ton, manager. | 

The new Southern representatives for the company are 
Hercules Powder Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Taylor Salt & Chem- 
ical Co., Norfolk, Va., High Point, N. C., and Charlotte. 
N. C.; and the Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville, 
5. C. This marks the first time they have had distributors 
in this section. 

Beach Soap Co. is represented throughout the entire 
South by John C. Robertson, 1229 Pasadena Avenue, At- 
lanta, Ga. 


$250,000 Blaze Hits Chathom Mfg. Co. 


Elkin, N.-C.—Fire which originated in a drying ma- 
chine caused an estimated $250,000 damage to the scour- 
ing plant of the Chatham Mfg. Co. on the evening of 
September 7th. 

The fire was discovered at 7:30 P. M. by a workman 
in the room. The flames spread quickly to the entire 
plant and were out of control within seconds after the 30 
men at work on the night shift had fled to safety. 

The sprinkler system failed to stop the onrush of the 
fire and was cut off. Approximately 150,000 pounds of 
wool valued at between 75 and 80 cents a pound was de- 
stroyed. 

The Elkin fire department fought the flames with the 
aid of Chatham employees and prevented its spread to the 
storage plant, saving about 40 per cent of the structure 
from fire. 

The plant was erected about 47 years ago and was the 
second building occupied by the Chatham Co. The plant 
was used to scour and redry wool preparatory to the man- 
ufacture of blankets. 

Officials of the company estimated that all machinery 
had been ruined by the blaze and would prevent using 
this part of the plant until the machinery could be re- 
placed. The building and machinery were estimated at 
$150,000. 

The scouring plant was almost completely submerged 
by the flood waters of the Yadkin River August 14th. It 
has been flooded numerous times during the past 47 years. 
The structure is on the banks of the Yadkin River in the 
heart of Elkin. 


It was learned that officials of the Chatham Co. had 
been making plans to erect another plant on_ higher 
ground to replace the old structure. 


$500 Is Taken At Greer Mill 


—— 


Greer, 5S. C.—Between $500 and $600 in cash was 
taken from the Victor-Monaghan Mill office at Greer on 
the night of September 2nd when the safe das smashed, 
county officers reported. 


The robbery was the second at the same place within 
approximately two years. About $600 was taken in the 
first theft, Deputy Sheriff B. B. Brockman said. | 

Officers said the office was entered through a rear win- 


ported for work. 
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dow and the safe combination and door smashed by heavy 
hammer blows. 
_ All the money taken was ‘in currency of various denom- 
inations. 

The robbery was discovered when office employees re- 


Deputy Sheriff Brockman, Detective I. L. Cooksey, 
Identification Officer George Pruette and Rural Officer 
Roy Lister began an immediate investigation. 


Textile Operating Executives of Georgia Meet 
Sept. 21st 


The Textile Operating Executives of Georgia will hold 
their regular Fall meeting on September 21st at the Geor- 
gia’ School of Technology, Atlanta, Ga. The meeting, 
which will be opened at 9:36 A. M., Central Daylight 
Savings Time, will bé held in the Chemistry Building, 
which adjoins the A. French Textile School. Slashing and 
weaving questions will be-discussed from a prepared ques- 
tionnaire. 

The meeting will be in charge of J. C. Platt, agent, 
Chicopee Mfg. Corp., Chicopee, Ga., and George E. 
Glenn, superintendent, Pepperell Mfg. Co., Lindale, Ga., 
chairman and vice-chairman, respectively. 


The slashing discussion will be led by Henry B. Robin- 
son, superintendent, Columbus Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga., 
and the discussion on weaving will be led by Erwin R. 
Lehmann, superintendent, Langdale Mill Division of the 
West Point (Ga.) Mfg. Co. 


Mill men from other States are cordially. invited to at- 
tend this meeting. 


The set of questions to be discussed at the meeting are 
as follows: | 
Slashing 


1. What percentage of mildew preventive should be used in size, 
per finished gallon? What type preventive gives best results ? 


2. Have you had any difficulty caused by top squeeze rolls riding 
off center of the bottom rolls, and what steps do you take to 
correct and prevent this condition? 


3. What do you consider a normal length of run-outs on warper 
beams at the slasher? How do you check the uniformity of 
the length of warper beams ? 

4. Should the weight of squeeze rolls be varied with a change of 
speed ? 

5. What method is used to prevent loom beam heads from rust- 
ing and thus prevent rusty selvages? If painting loom beam 
heads, have you overcome the presser roll scraping paint off 
of the heads; if so, how? What type of paint do you use? 


Weaving 


6. How do you handle oily and other undesirable filling in the 
weave room? 


Give the causes and prevention of the greatest accident hazard 
in the weave room. 


8. Do you have a feeler man where you are running Stafford 
thread cutters or Midget filling feelers? How many looms per 
man and what are his duties? How do vou determine the 
length in vards of the vardage of the bunch that is necessary 
on the quill? 

9. What method is used most generally on tying-in machines in 
order to get straight warps? 

10. Who passes on broken or worn loom parts and decides 
- whether they should be discarded or repaired ? 
11. How do you store your reeds? What is your experience with 
a reed cleaning machine ? 
12. What experience have you had when going to larger package 
beams on your looms; for instance, what trouble have you 
had with let-offs and general weaving ? 
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TUFFERIZED Card Clothing 


(U. S. PATENT NO. 2,174,17-) 


An Exclusive Howard Bros. 
Patented-Precision-Process 


wipe 


fi 
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HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY: WORCESTER, MASS. 


Southern Plants: Atienta, Go., Gastonia, N.C. Branch Offices: Philadelphia, Dollcs 
Conedian Agents: Colwool Accessories, Lid., Toronto 2, Canada 


Products: Card Clothing for Woolen, Worsted, Cotton, Asbestos, and Silk and Garnett Cylinders from 4 to 30 inches and Metallic Card Breasts Re- 
Cards—Napper Clothing, Brush Clothing, Strickles, Emery Fillets. wired at Southern Plant—Midgley Patented Hand Stripping Cards, Howard's 


Top Flats Recovered and extra sets loaned at all plants—Lickerins Special Hand Stripping Cards and Inserted-Eye and Regular Wire Heddles. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. 


All wires seat 
square, flat and 
@ firmly into the 
4 Foundation. 
All wires are | 
"parallel. | 
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Warping Equipment and Magazine Creel 


View of Weaving Department 


Dye Becks in the Dyeing Department 


Rayon Manufacturer Establishes 


Textile Manufacturing Unit 


W a a view to studying and solving rayon textile 


manufacturing problems wherever they may 


arise, the American Viscose Corp. has established 


an experimental Textile Unit at Marcus Hook, Pa. This 
new department of the company is now in operation, in 
connection with the company’s sales development depart- 
ment and laboratories. 

The purposes of the unit are: Textile research to de- 
velop new technique and methods as well as machinery; 
testing the company’s products in the various textile proc- 
esses; checking practice and procedure in textile mills; 
and manufacturing samples for the fabric development 
department in New York. 

As the sales development department, under the man- 
agement of E. S. Kennedy, is made up of technical men, 
the unit logically comes under the supervision of that 
department. An important phase of administrative policy 
is the close working relationship between the textile unit, 
of which Rene Bouvet is in charge, and the company’s 
textile research and standards laboratory, of which Dr. 
F. Bonnet is manager. All major laboratory work for the 
unit is handled by Dr. Bonnet’s department. 

The equipment in the textile unit provides for spinning 
staple into yarn on the cotton system, winding, warping, 
weaving and finishing of fabric, and knitting by various 


iat 


. 


processes. The machinery installed has been chosen to 
give maximum flexibility of operation. Duplicate space is 
provided alongside the cotton process equipment for the 
installation of woolen and worsted process machinery 
which is next to be provided. 

In the staple spinning section, equipment provides for 
short and long staple, enabling the spinning up to 3-inch 
on the cotton system. The machinery for long staple spin- 
ning, which is new in the field, was especially designed 
and built. for the textile unit. The picker in this depart- 


ment is provided with alternate equipment which can be 


installed to produce various results. The cards turn out 
work on normal production, or can be set to an unusual 
non-standard ratio of speeds and settings. Roving and 
spinning frames include various types of long draft and 
super-daft as well as normal cotton machines. 

The weaving department includes principal types of 
looms in current use, and also the more advanced models. 
It is divided into looms for spun rayon and others for 
filament rayon, so that atmosphere. conditions for each 
can be controlled. Warping is provided on both cotton 
and silk systems. Provision is made also for throwing and 
sizing under various conditions. The cone creel, as well 
as the sizing machinery, and other processes in this de- 


(Continued on Page 36-E) 


Fibro Spinning—Note Paper Tubes 


Revolving Flat Card and Picker 


Full Fashioned Hosiery Machines 
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Gaston County Division of Southern Textile 
Association To Discuss Unemployment 
and Social Security 


The North Carolina State Unemployment Division and 
the Federal Social Security Administration will be up for 
discussion at the Fall meeting of the Gaston County Divi- 
sion of the Southern Textile Association, to be held at the 
Boy Scout headquarters, Gastonia, N. C., Friday evening, 
September 27th, at 7:30 o'clock. 

The discussion of unemployment and social security is 
one of much importance to all operating executives of tex~ 
tile mills, and it is expected that a large crowd will be in 
attendance to get information on the subjects. 


Earl W. Brockman, of the North Carolina State Unem- 
ployment Division, will be there and will make a short 
talk and then answer questions from the audience. An- 
other speaker, who will also give answers to questions 
from the audience, will be D. W. Lambert, of the Federal 


Social Security Administration. | 
H. Gilmer Winget, chairman of the Division, urges all 


textile mill men to attend this important meeting. 


OBITUARY 


SIDNEY B. PAINE 


Sidney B. Paine, retired New England manager of the 
mill power division of the Industrial Department of the 
General Electric Co., died August 14th in a Boston hos- 
pital. He was 84 years old. 


‘Mr. Paine, at the time of his retirement in May, 1926, 
had served 33 years as manager of the mill power division 


of the G-E Industrial Department at Boston. The out-. 


standing achievement of his long and successful career 
was his introduction of the electric drive in the textile 
industry. 

At the age of 19, he entered the employ of the Ameri- 
can Linen Co., of Fall River, Mass., where he learned the 
textile business in all its branches. 


Mr. Paine later became associated with the General 
Electric Co. and was quick to see the many advantages to 
be realized by employing the electric motor for driving 
looms, spinning frames and other machines in the textile 
industry. He was encouraged by Charles A. Coffin, first 
president of the General Electric Co., and in 1893 he 
undertook the electrification of the Columbia Cotton 
Mills, Columbia, S. C. 


The electrical equipment designed, built and installed 
by G-E engineers in the Columbia mill met with such 
success and satisfaction that the economies and other ad- 
vantages resulting from the electric drive attracted imme- 
diate attention throughout the textile world. This atten- 
tion led to a succession of similar installations that 
marked the beginning of a new era in the industry. 


These successes led to the formation of a department 
within the General Electric Co., in 1893, known as the 
mill power department, specializing with equipment for 


textile mills. Mr, Paine was named manager of this de- 
partment. | 
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Only the Turbomatic 
is Diaphragm-atic 


The Turbomatic Self-Cleaning 
Humidifier is the same old Turbo 
with a diaphragm. 


Diaphragm actuation of clean- 
ing mechanism is used because: 


Its on or off action is more 
positive. | 

It calls for fewer and less 
complicated parts. 

The whole device 1s simpler. 

There is no likelihood of 
sticking. 

And no leakage of expensive 
compressed air. 


Being positive in action, with 
fewer parts, it is easier to care for, 
if after long, hard service it needs 
attention—as no doubt it may. 
Being simpler, with no likelihood 
of sticking or leaking, it 1s better. 
Diaphragm construction is what 
makes it so. 

The Parks Turbomatic Self- 
Cleaning Humidifier is the same 
old Turbo, atomizing as only a 
Turbo can but only the 


Turbomatic is Diaphragm-atic, 


Parks-Cramer Company 


Fitchburg, Mass. Boston, Mass. Charlotte, N. C. 
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Stuart W. Cramer Heads Southern 


ombed Yarn Spinners 


M AJ. STUART W. CRAMER, JR., president of the - 


Cramerton Mills, of Cramerton, N. C., was elect- 
ed president of the Southern Combed Yarn Spin- 
ners’ Association at its annual meeting at the Gastonia 
Country-Club, Gastonia, N. C., on September 10th. Major 
Cramer succeeds ]. Harold Lineberger, of the Acme Spin- 
ning Co., Belmont, N. C., as head of the Association. 
Other newly-elected officers are: S. M. Butler, of the 
Carlton Mills, first vice-president, and W. L. Balthis, of 
the Peerless Spinning Corp., and the Balston Yarn Mills, 
Inc., as second vice-president, 
L. Wilson, of Ruby Cotton Mills, 


Gastonia. as treasurer. and Mildred G. Barnwell as ex- 
ecutive secretary. ; 


Re-elected are: T. 


J. Harold Lineberger, the retiring president, was chosen 
chairman. of the executive committee. 

Directors elected to serve. for three years are: W. H. 
Suttenfield, of Superior Yarn Mills, Statesville, N. C.; 


A. G. Myers, of Textiles, Inc., Gastonia; John Crawford, . 


of Rowan Cotton Mills Co., Salisbury, N. C., and C. C. 
Armstrong, of Gastonia Combed Yarn Corp. 

Directors elected to serve for two years are: Horace 
Johnston, of Johnston Mills Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Ralph 
Robinson. of Robinson Yarn Mills, of Gastonia; R. D. 
Hall, of Stowe Thread Co., Belmont, N. C., and T. H. 
McKinney, of American Yarn & Processing Co., Mt. 
Holly; N. C. 

Directors elected to serve for one year are: C. J. 
Beaver. of China- Grove Cotton Mills, China Grove, N. 
C.: A. K. Winget, of Efird Mfg. Co., Albemarle, N. C.; 
1, A. Graves, of Wiscassett Mills Co., Albemarle, N. C., 
-and Richmond Thatcher, of Standard-Coosa-Thatcher 
(‘o., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


President Cramer Praises Membership 

Expressing his firm conviction that the Southern Comb- 
ed Yarn Spinners’ Association would “take its proper part 
national preparedness and defensely,”’ newly-elected 
President Stuart W. Cramer, Jr., told the meeting that it 
stands first among similar associations. 

He gave two reasons why the Association has such a 
high reputation, first, because it has capable and efficient 
leadership, and, second, because it has an intelligent and 
co-operative membership. 

President Cramer was installed in his new office follow- 
ing the address of retiring President Harold Lineberger, 
who reviewed the year’s accomplishments, and concluded 
with emphasis that the “outlook appears very bright.” He 


referred especially to the statistical position of the combed 


yarn industry, which was presented in detail in the report 
of Executive Secretary Barnwell. 


Basis for Better Prices 


‘The basis for better prices is much more secure than 
a year ago,’ said President Lineberger, “and the only 
danger is that we may ‘not exercise sufficient restraint in 
pricing our yarn. I do advise that we exercise restraint.” 

The guest speaker at the annual meeting was Paul 
Wooten, president of the National Conferences of Busi- 
ness Paper Editors and Washington correspondent of 
McGraw-Hill Publications and other publications, who 
gave an intimate picture of news gathering in the Capital, 
and reviewed particularly the war situation, which, he 
said, dominated everything in Washington. 

Following his talk, Mr. Wooten answered questions on 
preparedness, conscription and the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board which were asked, respectively, by Kay 
Dixon, Caldwell Ragan and George Cramer. 


Dave Hall, a former president, spoke briefly on the 
obligation of the Association to the national preparedness 
program and: expressed the belief that the Association 
would meet all these problems with its usual united front. 

Mrs. Barnwell’s report as executive secretary gave a 
detailed account of the work of the Association in the last 
vear. It also contained numerous letters received by Mrs. 
Barnwell and the Association in appreciation of the 
book, ““Faces We See,” which was published as a public 
relations project of the group. 3 

In discussing the condition of the industry, Mrs. Barn- 
well said that its statistical situation had never been bet- 
ter than during the last 12 months. Weekly operations 
for the year beginning September 1, 1939, averaged 75.3 
hours a week compared to 73 hours for the same period 
in 1938-39 and to 65 hours for 1936-37. This increased 
operation time, almost the maximum of the industry’s 80- 
hour schedule, meant a total payroll from the combed 
yarn group of $19,284,330 for 1939-40, an increase of 
$1,020,122 over the previous fiscal year. 


Other figures showed that during 1939-40, combed 
yarn mills produced 110,673,813 pounds of yarn and 
shipped 110,027,993 pounds. Unfilled orders on the books 
of the mills total 23,702,531 pounds compared to 18,453.,- 


759 pounds this time last year and the industry has on 


hand only 1,503,196 pounds of unsold stock compared to 
1,753,943 pounds last year. 

The meeting of the board of directors of the Associa- 
tion was held during the morning, at which routine affairs 
were considered. There were about 100 present at the 
meeting, which began at 1 P. M. 
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Stuart Mfg. Co. Adds Machines 


S. C.—The Stuart Mfg. Co. plans to expand its | 
plant from 50 machines to 125 machines, and its operat- | 
ing personnel from 60 workers to 175. This concern man-| 


ufactures shirts, pants and similar wearing apparel and 
began production here on March Ist. It is owned and 
operated by Stuart Rabb, formerly an official of the 
Erlanger Cotton Mill and the Nokomis Cotton Mills, at 
Lexington, N.C. 


American Textile Woolen At Fiftieth Milepost 

The American Textile Woolen Co., which owns the 
Sweetwater and Athens, Tenn., woolen mills, is observing 
its fiftieth anniversary. In celebration, F. A. Carter, of 


Sweetwater, Tenn., who is president, wrote letters of ap- | 
precation to many people who have either been connected | 
with the mill or have transacted business with it. He sent. 


with the letters several hundred auto-pencils. 
An anniversary edition was issued by the Sweetwater 


News. It told how the company had risen from a $50,000 | 


undertaking to one valued at nearly 1 million dollars dur- 
ing the 50 years. 

Mr. Carter 50 years ago began work with the mill as 
office boy, shipping clerk and bookkeeper. 


G. H. Gallaher, of Knoxville, is the only living origi- | 


nal stockholders of the Sweetwater Woolen Mill, which | 


now has 16 sets of cards, 10,000 spindles and 100 broad 
looms, and is also operating the Athens Woolen Mill 


equipped with nine sets of cards, 32 broad looms, 126) 
narrow looms and 5,600 spindles. The two mills produce 


2,500,000 yards of cloth per year. Sweetwater Woolen 


Mills employs 600 to 800 people and the Athens Woolen 


Mill employs 300 to 400, when running full time. The. 


mills are the largest tax and freight payers in their re-| 


spective towns. 

Officers include: F. A. Carter, president; C. L. Clark, 
secretary-treasurer; M. P. Kilpatrick, general manager 
and assistant secretary; R. B. Timberlake, general super- 
intendent; Frank Casey, superintendent of Sweetwater 
Woolen Mill, and Tom Kegan, superintendent of Athens 
Woolen Mill. J. G. Fisher, vice-president, died recently 
and his place has not yet been filled. | 

The mills are now manufacturing cassimeres, suitings, 
topcoatings, overcoatings, and mackinaws, which are sold 
through L. Bachmann & Co., and the Commodore Woolen 
Co., New York, and J. G. Hanf & Co., New York. They 


also manufacture a line of camp blankets which are sold 


through the Catlin, Farish Co., New York. 


Celanese Corp. Six Months’ Net Profit Rises To 
$4,522,589 


Net profit of $4,522,580 is reported by Celanese Corp. 


of America and wholly owned subsidiaries for the first six 


months ended June 30, 1940. This compares with net 
profit of $3.027.774 in the corresponding period of 1939. 
After dividend requirements on the preferred stocks, 


earnings for the half year are equal to $2.86 a share on 
1,076,891 shares of common stock to be outstanding after 
the issuance of the August 15th stock dividend. This 
compares. with $1:73 a share on 1 million shares in the 
corresponding period of 1939. 
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J.. H. Fagan is now superintendent of the Cleghorn 
plant of the Spindale Mills, Rutherfordton, N. C. 


Ned Barbre has resigned as athletic Girector of the 
Bibb Mills at Macon, Ga. 


J. F. Armstrong is now overseer of carding at the Cleg- 
horn plant of the Spindale Mills, Rutherfordton, N. C. 


J. E. Vaughn is now second hand in the weaving de- 
partment at the Easley Cotton Mills No. 2, Liberty, S. C. 


H. W. Kiser has resigned as superintendent of the 
Watts Mills, of Laurens, S. C. 


EK. S. McCall has been promoted from second hand to 
overseer of weaving at the Easley Mill No. 2, Liberty, 


R. G. Hoch has resigned from the posititon of manager 
and treasurer of the Biltmore Hosiery Co., Inc., Naples, 
N; C. 


J. K. Pittman, graduate of N. C. State College Textile 
‘School, is now assistant superintendent of the na 
Mills, Franklinville, N. C. 


Guy Atkinson has been promoted from second hand to 
overseer of the cloth room at the Easley Cotton Mill No. 
2, Liberty, S. C. 


Edwin H. Bost, manager of the Erwin Cotton Mills, at 
Erwin, N. C., was married recently to Miss Maude Gra- 
ham, of Cooleemee, N. C. 


P, A. Kay has resigned as overseer of weaving at the 
Easley Cotton Mill No. 2, Liberty, S. C., to become su- 
perintendent of the Gossett Mills at Williamston, S$. C. 


C. Hennesy, formerly with Standard-Coosa-Thatchet 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., is now connected with Ameri 
can Aniline Products, Inc., in their Charlotte, N. C., lab- 
oratory. 


K. D, Forsyth is now superintendent of the Aliceville, 


HOUGHTON WOOL TOPS 


Prompt Shipment All Grades on Short Notice 
Suitable for Blends with Rayon or Cotton 


WOOL COMPANY 
Representative 
JAMES E. TAYLOR, Phone 3-3692 Charlotte, N.C. 
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Personal News 


Ala., plant of Alabama Mills, in addition to his duties as 
superintendent of the plant of the same company at Win- 
held. 


W. I. Bullard, president of the E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co.., 
Danielson, Conn., and Charlotte, N. C., has accepted the 
office of director of the Boy Scout drive for Charlotte. 


Everett M. Cushman has resigned his posititon with 
the Cartex Mills, Salisbury, N. C., to become superintend- 
ent of the China Grove (N. C.) Cotton Mills, succeeding 
Geo. W. Boys. 


Donald Comer, chairman of the Board of Avondale 
Mills, Birmingham, Ala., has resigned: as vice-president 
of the Southern States Industrial Council for Alabama, 
Georgia, and Florida. 


W. A. Ball has resigned his position with the Thomas 
Hosiery Mills, of High Point, N. C., to aecept the posi- 
tion of general manager of the Bell Hosiery Corp., Suf- 
folk, Va. | 


LD. C. Gunter, formerly in charge of spinning, winding 
and twisting, has been made ‘superintendent of the Mo- 
dena plant of the Ranlo Mfg. Co., Gastonia, N. C. This 
is the rayon division of the company. 


S. L. Mavity has resigned as superintendent of the Sil- 
ver Knit Hosiery Mills of High Point, N. C., and is now 
in charge of the seamless knitting department of the El- 
liott Knitting Mills, Hickory, N. C. 


Walter Dillard, vice-president and general manager of 
the New Braunfels (Tex.) Textile Mills, has been elected 


president of the Board of City Development and Chan:- 


ber of Commerce of New Braunfels. 


Chas. E. Rich, Auburn Textile graduate of 1934, and 
now connected with Callaway Mills, LaGrange, Ga., in an 
executive capacity, has become engaged to Miss Sara 
Winifred Milam, of LaGrange, the marriage to be in 
October. 


George W. Boys, for the past six years superintendent 
of the China Grove (N. C.) Cotton Mills, has resigned 
that position to become vice-president and assistant treas- 
urer of the Green River Cotton Mills, Tuxedo, N.C. He 
will take over his new position October Ist. 


(. D. Green has resigned as treasurer and general man- 
ager of the Laurens (S.C.) Cotton Mills to accept a posi- 
titon in the management of the Mills Mills at Greenville 
and Woodruff, S _and the Fairforest Finishing Co., of 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


S M. Newsome, Clemson textile graduate of 1934,-has 
resigned from the faculty of the Parker High School, 
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AND COMPA 
ENE, 
ATLANTA. GEORGIA 


TO HELP SOLVE 


a 


The founders of this business were practical card men 
and our sales and service staff has been liberally sup- 
plied with men of the same type ever since. 


Thus our representatives are prepared not only to sell 
you card clothing, but also to help you to apply and use 
it properly and to select the right type for the purpose. 
They “know what you're talking about” when you tell 
them your problem. | 


We were one of the earliest exponents of this principle 


‘and lead the field in adhering to it. Call on us to assist 


you in your card room. 


oolen Div., AMERICAN CARD CO. 


FACTORIES 


| Fell River, Worcester, Philadelphia 


REPAIR SHOPS 


Fall River, Philedelphia, Charlotte, Greenville, 
A4lanta, Dallas 


DISTRIBUTING POINTS 


Fell River, Worcester, Philadelphia, 
Charistte, Greenville, Atlante, Dalles 
¢ outhwestern Representative: Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Texas 
* PRODUCTS AND SERVICES: Card Clothing for Cotton, Woo! 
orsted, Silk and Asbestos Cards and for Ali Types of Nappinc 
achinery * Brusher>Clothing and. Card. Clothing for Speci 
Purposes * Lickerin Wire and Garnet Wire * Sole Distributo 
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TEXTILE SOAPS, 
OILS and 


FINISHES 


For Knitter, Throwster, Mercer- 


izer, Bleacher, Dyer and Finisher 


Scouring and fulling soaps. 

Finishes for every purpose. 

‘Sulphonated (soluble) Oils all 

strengths—all types. 

Dyeing and Penetrating Oils. 

Wool and Worsted Oils. 

Knitting, Silk and Rayon Oils. 

Hosiery Finishes and Scroops. 

A complete service which includes laboratory cooperation 


in the solution of special problems in individual plants 


and the development of special products for special needs. 


LAUREL SOAP MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 
Wm. H. Bertolet's Sons 2607 E. Tioga St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Textile Treatment Specialists Since 1909 
Warehouse Stocks at Paterson, N. }.—Chattanooga, Tenn.—Charlotte, N. C. 
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For Overseaming 
and Overedging 
efficiency at 
High Speed 
with maximum 
and low 
operating 
cost 
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with the new 
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Established 1838 


Machines 


Write for details and let us demonstrate these machines on your own 


fabrics. 
THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY’ 


Starting Its Second Century 
2802 Laurel Street 
E. W. Hollister, P. O. Box 721 
Spartanbarg, 8. C. 


Hartford, Conn. 
R. B. Moreland, 0. Box 895 
Atlanta. aG. 


HELP YOURSELF 


TO OUR 
40 YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


1733 Inverness Ave., N. E. 173 W. Franklin Ave. 
Atianta, Ga. Gastonia, N. C. 
Tel.—Vernon 2330 Tel.—247 
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Greenville, S. C., to become a lubrication engineer for the 
Sinclair Refining Company, with headquarters in Atlanta, 
Ga. 


C. W. McNeely To South America 


C. W. McNeely, of East Point, Ga., will leave in a few 


days for Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, and will act as superin-. 


tendent of a mill not far from that city. M. T. Grimes, 
formerly of Gainesville, Ga., is the manager of the com- 
pany. 

Mr. McNeely was for ten years superintendent at Fort 
Mill, 8. €., and has filled many other responsible posi- 
tions. 


Malcolm Thomson Traffic Manager Of 
Pennsylvania Corrugated Box Division 

Malcolm T. Thomson has been appointed division traf- 
fic manager of the Pennsylvania Corrugated Box Division 
of the Robert Gair Co., of Philadelphia. 

Mr. Thomson is well known in the South, having been 
formerly traffic manager of the Stone Mfg. Co., of Green- 
ville, S. C. He resigned his position with that firm to be- 
come traffic manager of the Philadelphia Export & Import 
Traffic Bureaus and will continue to serve the Bureau in 
that capacity. 


Two Mill Electricians Electrocuted in One Week 


Two electricians met death in Southern textile mills the 
first week in September, as a result of coming in contact 
with high voltage lines. Following are daily-press ac- 
counts of the accidents: 

Tavlorsville, N. C., Sept. 3.—Robert Jolly, 18, was 
electrocuted this afternoon in an accident at the Rhodes- 
Whitener Mill five miles south of Taylorsville. Jolly fell 
against an electric motor and 550 volts passed through 
his body. Artificial respiration was used but he died al- 
most immediately. 

The youth was working with a repair crew in the mill 
which was wrecked by the August flood. 

Rock Hill, S. C., Sept. 5.—-A 22-year-old lineman, E. C. 
White, of Greenville, was electrocuted at the Aragon Mills 
about noon today while working on a wiring job in an 
addition now under construction at the mills. 

White was connected with the Huntington & Guerry 
(‘onstruction Co., of Greenville. 

lt was understood that White and other linemen were 
working on wiring in the mill addition when the voung 
Greenville man came in contact with a “live” wire which 
killed him almost instantly. He was dead on arrival at 
St. Philips Hospital, where he was rushed after the acci- 
dent. 


R. M. Banks Assistant To President of American 
Cyanamid Co. 


Revinald M. Banks has been appointed assistant to the 
president of the American Cyanamid Co, to promote the 
co-ordination of research and sales activities, according to 
an announcement made by the company. 
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Mr. Banks came to Cyanamid in 1928 from Nitrate 
Agencies Co., a subsidiary of W. R. Grace & Co. He has 
recently been manager of the Organic Chemical Sales De- 


CLEANLINESS 
partment of American Cyanamid & Chemical Co. 
Walter IT. MacAdam has been appointed to fill the * UNIFORMITY 


4 : post left vacant by Mr. Bank’s promotion. 
* SERVICE 
™ Northern N. C.-Va. Division Of S. T. A. Meets 

in Spray October 5th 


The Fall meeting of the Northern N. C.-Virginia Divi- 


7 sion of the Southern Textile Association will be held at ene | | ean ; 
the Central Y. M. C. A., Spray, N. C., on Saturday, Octo- | 

ber 5th, beginning at 9:45 A. M. Ss r Cc 

Luther H. Hodges, general manager of the Manufactur- 

ing Division of Marshall Field & Co., Spray, will be the 
principal speaker on the program and his subject will b« 
‘Training for Textiles.” Throughout his long career as : 3 

q worker and executive in the textile industry, Mr. Hodge: is 
: has been deeply interested in.training and his message to 
a this division will come in the form of a practical, common: : 

; a sense talk on this very important subject. > 
4 The general theme for discussion at the Spray meeting 7 
be “Good Mill Housekeeping, Safety and Quality.’ 
% This subject is of general interest to every textile plant in : 
_ the division and it is expected that a large number of : 
a representative textile operating executives from the North- am 
F ern North Carolina-Virginia Division will attend this 7 
| meeting. A cordial invitation is being extended to all 
. supervisors of textile plants. | 
2 T. C. Pegram, vice-chairman of the Division, will have : 
3 charge of the meeting. 7 
4 Questions for Discussion 


|. What system do you use for placing picker laps, roving cans, 
hiling boxes, warps, trucks, etc., in order to conserve space and 
to keep alleys clear and the mill clean and orderly ? 


2, Has anyone present determined: how much artificial light ts 
: saved by keeping mill windows clean? Do you have a regular 
= schedule for cleaning windows and what is it? What type sash 

eo and glass do you have in your windows. 


3. What method do you use for keeping people from spitting on 
your floors? What type cuspidor do you. use and how are they 


2 placed? How do you clean your floors and what schedule do 

you follow 

= 1. What system do you use for cleaning overhead in the carding, 

a spinning and weaving departments? What is your méthod and 

a schedule for cleaning machinery ? th T tile Trad 
j 8 Serving the Tex e 
s 5. What plan do you follow for beautifying mill yards and the 

z village? What system do you use for keeping them clean and -* over quarter of a 

». What effect does good mill housekeeping have on your safety century... 
record? On the quality of your goods? Any other advantages 


CORN PRODUCTS 
SALES CO. 


Greenville, S. C. 
Greensboro, N. C. 
Spartanburg, S. C. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Boston, Mass. 


N. C. State College Dean Likeness Reproduced 
in Cloth 


WA 


Raleigh, N. C.—Using cotton yarns, students in the 
Textile School at N. C. State College wove a portrait of 
Col. J. W. Harrelson, Dean of Administration, on a jac- 
quard loom. The design was painted by John M. Mauney, 
of Lincolnton, and E. J. Bendigo, of Greensboro, cut the 


cards for the loom. The portrait was completed during 
the summer session. Mauney painted perhaps 25,000 dots 
to produce the excellent likeness of Colonel Harrelson. 
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Bombs Overhead 


It is impossible to fully realize the frightful- 
ness of the war which is now going on in Europe. 

While human beings sit in their homes or, 
having been frightened from same, sit huddled in 
underground shelters, planes roar overhead and 
drop bombs which demolish everything arounc 
them. | 

Young German men fly, with racks loaded with 
death and destruction, and pull levers which send 
their loads hurtling upon buildings and homes 
below. | 

Then young British men load their racks and 
fly by night to wreck buildings lit by flares which 
they drop. 

We have been in the habit of calling this the 
‘age of civilization,” but Europe, at least, has 
returned to the brutalities of the dark ages and 


uses the inventions of civilized men to do things © 


more horrible than could have been done when 
our forefathers roamed the woods in skins and 
every man sought to slay every other man he 
met. 

It is almost inconceivable, but the frightful- 
ness of the present hour can be laid upon the 
door-step of one man, who sees himself as a world 
conquerer and cares not if lives are wrecked or 
how much damage is done by bombs from over- 
head. 
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We do not blame England for retaliating the 
damage being done by German bombs and ad- 
mire the way in which the people of that tight 
little island are standing the gaff. 

History teaches that those who seek to estab- 
lish themselves as conquerors ultimately meet 
disaster and Hitler will share the same fate. 

We in America, although we may be spared 
actual warfare, must realize that the expense of 
the conflict and the property being destroyed, 
must eventually result in economic distress for 
the entire world and that we in America will suf- 
fer therefrom. 


No Time for Price Cuts 


This is no time for reducing prices or to seek 
to secure orders by such methods. 
Every economist and every person well versed 


In finance, says that the billions, soon to be ex- 


pended for defense, will produce a period of pros- 
perity of considerable duration. 

Most of the economists say that, even if Eng- 
land is defeated, the expenditures in the country 
will cushion the effect, and that general good 
business in the United States will continue. 

The present prices of cotton goods and yarns 
are very reasonable, based upon the price of cot- 


ton, and if there is any change they should be 
advanced. 


We understand that certain mercerized yarns — 
have recently been reduced in price, without ap- 


parent reason, but otherwise prices are holding 
firm. 

No additional business is to be secured by re- 
ducing prices and operating upon a no-profit ba- 
sis, and we hope that mills generally will sit 
steady and wait for the wave of prosperity, which 
is to result from defense expenditures, to lift 
prices to a profitable level. 


Paul Green Advocates 
Social Equality 


One of the tenets of communism is social 
equality between blacks and whites and those 
who espouse its cause seem never to miss an 
opportunity to further that objective. | 

Paul Green, of the University of North Caro- 
lina, wrote the play, ‘““The Lost Colony,” which 
has been shown for two years at Manteo, N. C. 

About two weeks ago, there was a special 
showing for negroes, although some white people 
were present, and in accord with the traditions 
and customs of North Carolina, the races were 
seated in separate sections with a rope as the 
dividing line. 
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We note the following in a report of that 
showing: 
Paul Green won an ovation from both sides the ampi- 
theatre when he simply pointed to the rope that divided 
the audience into equal halves, and predicted that in time 
the rope, which he called a red thread, would disappear. 

Paul Green was affiliated with Prof. E. E. 
Ericson, of the University of North Carolina, 
when communists made an attempt to prevent 
the punishment of the men who dynamited mills 

at Burlington, N. C. 

Professor Ericson was later discovered eating 
dinner in a negro hotel at Durham, N. C., witha 
negro communist. 

Now Paul Green tells a group of negroes that 
they can expect the day to come when they may 
take seats among white people and negro men 
may sit beside white girls. 

Paul Green knows that that day will never 
come until and unless the communists or the nazi 
overthrow our Government and force evil condi- 
tions upon us. 


Wicked Advertisers 


The U. S. Department of Justice has brought 
suit apainst some of the large tobacco companies. 


The complaint says: 


Said defendants have by extensive and continuous 
nation-wide advertising and by various sales promotion 
schemes created and maintained such public acceptance 
and demand for their major brands that, the offering of 
such products for sale being a necessary adjunct to the 
conduct of numerous wholesale, retail and service estab- 
lishments, such establishments are forced to handle the 
products of defendants and others even on unreasonable 
and arbitrary terms, and at such prices. 


In other words, the tobacco companies have 
by advertising created a demand for their prod- 
ucts and now our New Deal Government pro- 
poses to force them to discontinue such practices. 


It becomes increasing evident that the Ad-_ 


ministration is definitely opposed to reward for 
individual effort. 

They appear to be in favor of a walla proc- 
ess and we have the idea that they have been 
observing such practices in Russia. | 

It is unthinkable that the Government should 
be able to obtain court sanction for this doctrine, 
which is directly opposed to all the fundamental 
principles of economics. This remains to be seen 
as the action progresses. 

It is painfully evident, however, that the fight 
against merchandising — successful merchandis- 
ing, that is—is at last coming out into the open. 
Through methods either crafty or clumsy, vari- 
ous Government departments have succeeded in 
creating the idea among many people that suc- 
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cessful selling is almost a crime. But now the 
“almost” is being eliminated. 

The Government which seeks to prevent sales 
being increased through advertising, now taxes 
each package of cigarettes 6'% cents, not to men- 
tion the levy upon the profits made in their man- 
ufacture. 


Martel Mills Win Suit 


We congratulate the Martel Mills Corp., of 
Lexington, S. C., upon the fact that they were 
sustained by the Federal Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals in their refusal to obey the orders of the 
National Labor Relations Board. 


Judge Parker, speaking for the court, said: 


We are bound by the Board’s findings of fact as to. mat- 
ters within its jurisdiction, where the findings are sup- 
ported by substantial evidence; but we are not bound by 
findings which are not so supported. 


This is to us a very significant ruling because 
very seldom have the rulings of the National 
Labor Relations Board been based upon “sub- 
stantial evidence.” 


The decision in the Martel Mills case the court 
says: 


It is one thing to state that the findings of the Board 
will be deemed conclusive where they are sustained by 
substantial evidence; it is quite another thing to define 
precisely what is meant by the term “substantial,’”’ and to 
apply that definition to the concrete case. The Supreme 
Court has stated: “Substantial evidence is more than a 
mere scintilla. It means such relevant evidence as a rea- 
sonable mind might accept as adequate to support a con- 
clusion.”’ Again it has been said that substantial evidence 
is evidence that affords a substantial basis of fact from 
which the fact in issue can be reasonably inferred. There 
must be sufficient evidence to justify, if a trial were to a 
jury, “a refusal to direct a verdict when the conclusion 
sought to be drawn from it is one of fact for the jury. 


The contemptible group who have been oper- 
ating the National Labor Relations Board and 
claiming the right to substitute arbitrary rulings 
for facts, seem now to have run against a court 
which hold that facts are facts and that-‘‘sub- 
stantial evidence” must be based upon truth 
rather than prejudice. 


In the summary of the case the court made 
the following very significant statement: 


Under a system of free enterprise, amended by a stat- 
ute which seeks to attain an equality of contract and of 
justice through the protection of the employees’ right to 
bargain collectively, we must not destroy those liberties 
which are distinctive to our type of economy. The em- 
ployer must be permitted to discharge the inefficient, the 
irresponsible, the disobedient, the immoral. The petitioner 
is at liberty, whenever the occasion may. arise, to exercise 
its undoubted right to sever relationship for any cause 
that seems to it proper save only as a punishment for, or 
discouragement of, such activities as the act declares per- 
missible. 
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Mill News 


ELKIN, N. C.—-The Chatham Mfg. Co. has recently 
been awarded a contract for delivery of blankets to the 
United States Army costing $892,000. 


\ 


CoLuMBIA, TENN.— Massachusetts Knitting Mills has 
installed Reiner “Auto” heelers in their plant in this city, 
as well as in the Leicester Knitting Mill in Rochdale, 
Mass. 

Hickory, N. C.—-Contracts have been let by the Shu- 
ford Hosiery Mills for two additions, one for a local mill 
and the other for a Granite Falls plant of the company. 
Work is expected to begin in the next few weeks. 

GASTONIA, N, C.-—The Flint Mfg. Co. has purchased 
16 spirining frames and five cards to be installed in Plant 
No. 2, to take care of increased demands. The spinning 
frames bought are Whitin’s 1918 B Model, tape driven, 
with motor on floor. 


STATESVILLE, N. C.—New equipment which has been 
installed in the Statesville Cotton Mills includes combina- 
tion beam and package dyeing machinery, which was 
supplied by the Gaston County Dyeing Machine Co., of 
Stanley, N. C. 

Hickory, N. C.—A contract has been let to Herman 
Sipe & Co., of Conover, N. C., for the construction of an 
addition to the plant of the A. A. Shuford Mills Co., in 
the Highlands section of this city, to measure about 100 
x 200 feet in size and to be two stories in height. The 
company manufactures twine and carpet warps. 

LINCOLNTON, N .C.—A charter has recently been is- 
sued to Southern Mills, Inc., of this place, to engage in 
the general textile manufacturing business. 

Authorized capital stock is 1,000 shares of no par value 
stock. Subscribed stock 200 shares by S. M. Butler, W. 
B. Putnam and M. M. Rudisill, all of Lincolnton. 


Star, N. C.-Star Finishing Co., Inc., with princi- 
pal office in Star, N. C., has received a charter to man- 
ufacture and sell all kinds of hosiery. The authorized 
capital stock is $25,000, with $1,500 subscribed by C. V. 
Richardson. G. W. Scott and B. R. Koogler, all of Star. 


Hittsporo, N. C.—The contract for remodeling Eno 
Cotton Mills’ weave shed, at Hillsboro, has been let to 
John Bonitz, of Greensboro, N.C. No mechanical work 
is included in the contract. The plans call for the removal 
of the existing sawtooth roof and replacement with a new 
flat roof to be approximately 3 feet higher. J. E. Sirrine 
& Co., of Greenville, S. C., are the engineers. The weave 
shed is 106 feet by 235 feet... Eno Cotton: Mills, known 
for their combed broadcloths, were incorporated in 1896. 
S. S. Paine is president, 


hosiery mill for Hickory, C 


Waycross, GA.—This city’s newest plant, the Conrad 
Hosiery Co., has begun the manufacture of women's hos- 
iery in a building on Satilla Lane. Oscar S. Conrad, gen- 
eral manager, expects to have the plant in capacity oper- 
ation within four or five weeks. 


GAINESVILLE, GA.—Contracts have been let for the 
sprinkler and heating systems for the new addition to the 
Owen-Osborne plant here to Crawford & Slayton Co., of 
Atlanta. The sprinkler system will include underground 
mains. 

The new building is part of an expansion program to 
cost about $600,000. Owen-Osborne, Inc., manufactures 
ladies’ full fashioned silk hosiery. 

Hickory, N. C.—-Plans are announced here for another 
. I. Morrison has secured a 
building permit to construct a modern mill building to 
house this new industry, which will be known as the M, & 
M. Hosiery Co. Mr. Morrison stated that at present he 
would make no announcement relative to the cost of the 
new building, etc. 


SALEM, VA.—-The Salem Full Fashion Hosiery Mill is 
considering a $65,000 machinery expansion program in 
the near future, a reliable source has disclosed. An in- 
crease in the number of employees at Salem’s newest in- 
dustry would result. 

Now operating 13 knitting machines, with three shifts 
daily, the mills are reported to have ordered five new ma- 
chines, costing about $13,000 each, for installation at 
intervals. 


MAYSVILLE, Ky.——-The contract for the dry pipe system 
of automatic sprinklers to be installed in the new two- 
story warehouse for the January & Wood Co., now under 
construction at the Maysville Cotton Mills, was awarded 
to Grinnell Co., of Cincinnati, according to an announce- 
ment by J. E. Sirrine & Co., of Greenville, S. C., consult- 
ing and designing engineers. The building is 102 feet by 
102 feet, of concrete and brick construction with steel 
beams, steel pipe columns, steel sash, roll-up doors. 


ANNISTON, ALA.——-Contract for the Anniston Mfg: Co.'s 
weave shed extension No. 2, plans for which were pre- 
pared by J. E. Sirrine & Co., of Greenville, S. C 
Daniel Construction Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

The extension, which is part of the Anniston Mfg. 
Co.'s continuous modernization program, will be a one- 
story building approximately 148 feet by 108 feet, with 
brick walls, steel sash, steel framing, wooden floors and 
roof decking, and 20-year tar and gravel roofing, and will 
enlarge the company’s facilities for the manufacture of 
sheetings, grey drills, twills and osnaburgs. 


.. went to 


Karly this year F. O. Tyler, long associated with the 
Anniston Mfg. Co., was elected president and treasurer. 
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has recently installed a number of Reiner “Auto” heelers. | 

| 
"qi Spray, N. C.—A contract for blankets amounting to 4 
i $267,585 has recently been awarded the blanket division y 
of Marshall Field & Co. here. i 
; VALDESE, N, C.—-It is announced here that the Black- 4 
stone Hosiery Mills, manufacturers of fancy half-hose, 
4 has work well under way on the construction of an addi- 4 
3 tion. y 
4 The official announced that the need of more storage 4 
space and office room necessitated the building of the new. 4 
structure, which will be two stories, and will measure 26 | 


A 
feet by 54 teet. 
3 THOMASVILLE, N. C.-— Maurice Hosiery Mills Co. have | 
| awarded a contract to the Miller Construction Co. for 4 
q construction of two new additions to the plant here. com p p mo ernize j 
. One addition to the plant will be approximately 30 by 4 
60 feet, while the other will measure 30 by 70 feet, it was Os 
stated. Completion of the work is scheduled within 45 Wea 4 7 
1 BENTON, Ky.-—Henry F. Turner, Jr., referee in bank- 4 7 
2 ruptcy in Paducah, disapproved sale of assets of the de- | | Now has capacity up to 36 strings for dyeing silk 4 a 
q funct Marshall Hosiery Mills, Inc., Benton, Ky., to a and rayon fabrics both knitted and woven. Easy ‘ _ 
r group of former employees for $905. Turner said the bid running. Minimum of tangles and tie-ups because 4 a 
i was too low in view of appraisal of- the firm’s assets at of sloping back. No drive strain on tub. Motor, j 7 
$11,502. The emplovees had planned operating the mill reel and drive independently mounted outside of it. 3 
4 
on a profit-sharing basis. Cypress or stainless steel construction. Totally 4 
closed top if desired. Stainless metal lining for 
| slope and bottom of cypress tub is optional. 4 
STANDARD PORTABL 
ORTABLE 
RIGGS & LOMBARD, INC. 
HEAVY duty motor driven Mixer 5 
with two bronze adjustable agi- : 
4 tators, chromium plated. The shaft FOOT OF SUFFOLK ST. LOWELL, MASS. 5 
3 is made of solid steel, chromium : 
a plated, '4 H. P. geared Motor, ball P 
i bearing, 110 volts, 60 cycles, single q 
4 phase. Equipped with feet of 
q heavy rubber coveréd cord with 7 
matleable iron clamp, weight 70 Ibs. 
net. 
Manufactured by 
a AGENTS: Paul A. Mer- } 
j riam, 11 Berwick Lane, 4 
4 Edgewood, R. |.; Ernest F. 
Culbreath, 602 Commercial 
SUPPLY CO ; C.; Harold C. Osler, 6312 
512 W. 4th St. Charlotte, N. C ee ee 
" STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO. 
3 1080 Main St. Pawtucket, R. |. 
METAL REEDS 
q PITCH REEDS 


COMBS 


Precision Work—Prompt Deliveries 


Carolina Loom Reed Co. 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Phone 2-3037 E. J. McFetters, Mar. 
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New “Tannate” Leather Belting Handbook 


‘Tannate Watershed Leather Belting” is the name of a 
new handbook just off the press from J. E. Rhodes & 
Sons. Thirty pages of 84x11 booklet, it is well illus- 
trated throughout and contains a wealth of information 
on leather belting and its application in industry. 

In addition to information ‘as to the qualities, sizes, 
tensile strength, performance, etc., of Tannate Belting, 
there is much information that should be of considerable 
value to anyone concerned with belt drives. 

Some of the general information contained in the hand- 
book include such subjects as horsepower ratings for flat 
leather belting, application of belting to motors and pul- 
leys for best efficiency, installation of Rockwood. bases 
for motors, direction to run belts, calculation of belt 
length, methods of lapping, cementing belts, belt lacing, 
information on pulleys of different types, etc. 

Four pages are devoted to belt maintenance, sugges- 
tions for improving belt drives, the place for modern 
group and individual drives, and how to order a leather 
belt. The appendix contains valuable statistical informa- 
tion for figuring drives, horsepower, etc. 


Bobbin Painting Machine 


D. A. Jolly, who was for many years overseer of weav- 
ing at the Cabarrus Mills, Kannapolis, N. C., has invent- 
ed the bobbin tip painting machine, shown in the cut, and 
has already booked a number of orders. 


‘The paint is placed in the 
container at the top and 1s 
automatically stirred. It is 
fed to a brush which, when 
the spindle is empty, stands 
at a distance of. about two 
inches from the spindle top. 

When the bobbin is press- 
ed down on the spindle, the 
brush moves over and paints 
the tip while the bobbin re- 
volves. An 


interesting fea- 
ture is that every time the 
brush comes to rest, it has 
moved one-quarter of .a cir- 
cle and therefore the next 
paint is apphied at a different 
place upon the brush. 

Mr. Jolly states that, with the machine, it is possible 
to paint 10,400 bobbin tips in eight hours, which means a 
considerable saving in labor cost. 


Equipment, Supplies, 
Catalogs and Bulletins 


“Pontachrome’ Fast Red 2RL 


A new fast-to-light chrome dyestuff, ‘Pontachrome’”’ 


Fast Red 2RL, is announced by the Dyestuffs Division of 
E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. The new dyestuff can be 
applied to slubbing, loose wool, yarn and piece goods by 
either the after-chrome or chromate method, according to 
the announcement. It possesses very good fastness to 
light, the company says. Light fastness and the interme- 


diate red shade make the dye suitable for shading in the 


dyeing of upholstery fabrics, men’s wear worsteds for suit- 
ings and overcoatngs. 

The new dyestuff fades evenly without change of hue, 
dyes levelly, exhausts and penetrates well and is readily 
soluble, according to the company’s announcement. It can 
be applied in open kettles and other types of mechanical 
apparatus ordinarily used for chrome colors. 


Safe Handling Of Chlorine Charted By 
Mathieson Alkali 


A new revised Chlorine safety chart has recently been 
prepared by the Mathieson Alkali Works. The chart is 
neatly and attractively set up in green and black with 
cuts of the valves used. on the three standard types of 
chlorine containers. The detailed schematic representation 
and careful labeling of the valve types greatly enhance 
the value of the chart as a whole. 

The essential requirements in the safe handling of 
liquid chlorine are outlined in the form of 24 suggestions. 
This subject matter is subdivided under the headings: 
handling containers, gas masks, chlorine leaks, and first 
aid measures. The material, while not intended to cover 
every possible contingency, is considerably more complete 
than anything of a similar nature available, incorporating 
as it does new suggestions on the storage of containers, 
the handling of containers and valves, the stopping of 
leaks, and the effective use of gas masks. 

Mathieson Alkali Works was a pioneer producer of 
chlorine, and also the active leader in the development 
and standardization of container equipment. Copies may 
be obtained by interested parties addressing The Math- 
leson Alkali Works, Inc., 60 East 42nd St., New York, on 
their business letterheads. 


Preview American Blower’s New Industrial 
Heating Equipment 


~ 


Special merchandise managers and officials.of the Amer- 
ican Blower Corp., in a national unit heater sales meeting 
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in Columbus, O., August 23rd, witnessed a preview of 
American Blower’s new, complete line of industrial heat- 
ing equipment and made an inspection tour of the cor- 
poration’s Columbus plant. 


C. T. Morse, president, E. W. Petersen, merchandise 
manager, Ralph Stowell, director of advertising, and 23 
of the corporation’s merchandise specialists from all parts 
of the country attended. | 

The new line, which includes four different types of 
unit heaters, 106 sizes and a complete range of capacities, 
was introduced, and a complete new sales and advertising 
plan revealed, 


‘Introduction of a new vertical type heater for ceiling 
mounting, to round-out the complete American Blower 
unit heater line which also includes three improved types 
for floor and wall mounting, is of tremendous importance 
in solving commercial and industrial heating problems, 
Morse asserted. 

“Contractors are now able to give their customers job- 
measured heating, with a type, size and capacity of unit 
especially designed for each particular job. This greatly 
simplifies the problem of selecting heating equipment that 
will perform effectively, efficiently and quietly, and elimi- 
nates any necessity to make a compromise choice of units 
designed: for some other type of room or building. Job- 
measured heating not only is a protection against business 
losses or production slumps during cold weather, but re- 
duces unnecessary fuel waste.” 


Mathieson Building Plant To Produce Chlorite | 


A new plant, costing approximately $400,000, is being 
built by Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., at Niagara Falls, 
to produce sodium chlorite, the newly-developed chemical 
that promises to have wide use in the wood pulp, textile, 
and other industries. 


Sodium chlorite, though long known as a laboratory 
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chemical, was discovered by the Mathieson research or- 
ganization to have special propesties that make it valuable 
for use in many important industrial processes, according 
to this announcement. 

In the textile field, it is said to permit the scouring and 
bleaching of cotton and rayon in a single operation, in- 
stead of in two, and it also makes possible the simplifica- 
ttion of other textile finishing operations. 


— 


Pressure Reducing and Desuperheating Control 

Pressure reducing and desuperheating control of the air 
operated type is illustrated and explained in a new bulle- 
tin No. 107-A issued by Bailey Meter Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. The bulletin includes diagrammatic arrangements, 
installation photographs and detailed photos of individual 
control units. Chart records show the operation of typical 
Bailey pressure reducing and desuperheating systems. A 
partial list of installations includes pertinent data for each 
application listed. 


C. P. Gulick Appointed To Resolutions 
Committee of N. A. M. 


Appointment of C. P. Gulick, president and chairman 
of the board of the National Oil Products Co., Harrison, 
N. J., to the Resolutions Committee and the Sponsoring 
Committee of the National Association of Manufacturers 
has been announced by H. W. Prentis, president of 
N.A.M, 

In the Resolutions Committee post, Mr. Gulick will. be 
called upon to assist in the preparation of the 1940 Plat- 
form of Industry. The Sponsoring Committee is designed 
to rally support for private enterprise. 

Mr. Gulick is also a member of the Development Com- 
mittee, Industrial Practices Committee and Public Rela- 
tions Committee of the N. A. M. : | 


F.C. TGDD. Inc. 
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GASTONIA, N. C. 
PICKER APRONS 


APRONS FOR ALL MAKES OF PICKERS—OPENERS— 
BREAKERS—WASTE MACHINES—GARNET MACHINES— 
BOTH SPIKED AND SLAT 


WE REBUILD OLD APRONS, ESPE- 
CIALLY SPIKED APRONS WHERE 
THE FABRIC AND BELTING HAS 
WORN OUT. LET US SAVE. YOU 
MONEY ON THIS WORK. WE CARRY 


BOTH NEW AND REWORKED. 


WE MAKE ALL STYLES OF PLAIN 
AND SPIKED SLATS FOR REPAIRING 
ALL MAKE APRONS 


QUALITY AND SERVICE OUR MOTTO 


a 


IN STOCK ALL STANDARD APRONS, 
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Cotton Goods Markets 


New York.—Following the buying movement of the 
week of September 6th business in grey goods settled 
down to a steadier and lighter tone in order for mills and 4 
buvers to better appraise the situation, and take stock of > 
themselves. 

The buying movement that was set off in the opening | 
days of September accounted for the sale of somewhere : 
in the neighborhood of 200,000,000 yards of assorted grey _ 
cloths before it began to lose momentum, with print cloth ; 
sales estimated at about 110,000,000 yards, or about five 
times the current output of the mills. Large scale orders 
were also placed on sheetings, twills, carded and combed a 
-broadcloths, drills, tobacco cloths, osnaburgs, ducks and 3 
wide industrial specialties. | 

On practically all of the active items, prices have risen 
‘4c to ¥gc a yard, bringing many depressed. constructions 
within striking distance of cost levels for the first time 
since last March. Most merchants expect that demand ‘ 
will continue active over the next few weeks for the rea- - | 
son that finished goods are also active and many buyers ; 
have allowed their stocks to dwindle to the point where : 
they must replenish in order to remain on a competitive { 
basis with converters and other users who have been ac- 
cumulating supplies over the last ten days. Meanwhile, 
deliveries on many staples have tightened and spot sup- q 
plies in the hands of mills have been transferred to the ‘ 
distributive trades. From the standpoint of ratio of un- | q 
hlled orders to stocks, mills are almost in as good a posi- 
tion as they were in mid-September last vear following 
the war buying boom. 


SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


CURRAN & BARRY 
320 Broadway | 
New York, N. Y. 


Wellington Sears Co. 
New Orleans | San Francisco 
Philadelphia Chicago Atlanta 


93 Franklin St., Boston 65 Worth St., New York 


Domestic Export 
MERCHANDISING 


Joshua L. Baily 
& Company 
40 Worth Street 

New York 


Trading in coarse yarn gray goods markets during the 
week following the buying spurt was again spotty. Vol- 
ume was far below the daily average for the previous 
week but this was to be expected since prices are higher 
and large numbers of buyers have covered the bulk of 
their needs for the next 30 to 60 days. 

Some merchants attributed the let-down to the less 
favorable news from Europe but the majority were in- 
clined to regard the let-down as nothing more than the @ 
breathing spell which usually follows a week to two weeks <a 
of active trading and rising prices. 

Prices were strong throughout and all efforts to obtain 
concessions were fruitless. That distributors look for a 
continuance of strong prices was indicated by the scarcity 
of second-out feelers for offerings and found that they 
were unable to obtain them at less than 1-16c under the 
first hand market. The lots available were small and did 


Iselin- Jefferson, Inc. 
90 Worth Street 
New York 
The Gateway to Worth Street 


Textile Merchandising not include the best makes. 


J.P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 
EQUIPMENT WANTED 


OR FOR SALE? Selling Agents 


Use Southern “Knitter Want Ads 
Low Rates-—Fast Action 


40-46 Leonard St. New York 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia.—Price advances have continued recently 
in scattered fashion and some counts that previously were 
advanced tentatively about ten days ago have again been 
moved up, with suppliers stating that sales have improved 
™ and most of the spinners are now actively seeking to 
establish rates that will show them a profit. Some of the 

larger sources have been encouraged by substantial orders 
™ for finished goods and this is reflected in the way their 
@ yarn departments have been marking up quotations. On 
| standard constructions of various sorts, it is reported, a 
good many of the Southern weaving mills have become 
very busy, and this is having a stimulating effect on sale 
yarn spinners in the South. Also, the Government's cot- 
ton report is expected by some yarn men to cause a 
change in trend of cotton market quotations. 

There were some mixed reports as to whether or not 
the big business of the week of September 6th carried over 
into the week of September 13th, but suppliers were 
pretty much agreed that the momentum is carrying 
through to some degree, and would probably make gains 
toward the end of the week. 

In some cases, buyers are said to have dropped month- 
to-month buying policies, and reports tell of orders being 
put through to the end of the year. 

Other centers told ‘of some slackening off, because of 
the price advances, and the fact that the market has stif- 
lened considerably over a week ago. Some sellers say 
that Government contract anticipation has caused some 
buyers to cover, but not to the full extent of their needs. 
These quarters feel that buyers will be back for more yarn 
at the end of the week, because of their belief that prices 
will hold and may even go higher. 

Several mills are said to have withdrawn from the mar- 
ket during the week. 

Recent demand is said to have continued good on both 
carded and combed styles, particularly those in the 10s to 
24s. The sales of the 30s and 34s has fallen off, as is 
natural at this time, when mills are concerned strictly 
with the heavyweight yarns. 

several centers reported that specifications are con- 
tinuing to come in strong, the gains having been started 
when the market strengthened. 


LONGER| 
LASTING 
BOILER 

FURNACES 


“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 
last two to four times longer than 
those lined with fire brick. Write for 
quotation.” 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. 
Hartsville, S. C. 


FIRE BRICK 


'LOTH  desized with EXSIZE will absorb 
the alkali quicker and more uniformly... 
giving a better «-bottom for the bleach .. . 


in less time and at lower cost. Use EXSIZE 


to remove sizing prior Lo kier-boiling. 


Our laboratory facilities and practical 
field men are always available to help 


vou with desizing problems. 
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MID) 
QNEPIECE, 
d TRADE Pat. Off ° 
; For Copyright 1940, Pabst Brewing Company. Milwaukee 
REPAIRING 
} LINING PABS 
q PLASTIC 
n LINING» ~ Warehouses at New York, and Textile Warehouse Co. 
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POSITION WANTED—Expert Cost Ac- 
countant. Familiar with methods of de- 
termining cost of various yarn counts. 
Several years’ banking experience, Sev- 
eral years’ experience as mill executive. 
Excellent credit experience. Compre- 

ensive knowledge of cotton and yarn 
markets. Address ‘‘Accountant,”’ care 
Textile Bulletin. : 


DESIZING TESTS made. by latest Gov- 
ernment methods (CCC-T- 
ila.) Special rates on contract or 
monthly basis. P. S. Laboratory, 224 
Carlisle St., Spartanburg, 5S. C. 


Murchison. To Address 
September 17th Session. 
Of Carded Yarn Group 


Charlotte, N. ‘The annual 
meeting of the Carded Yarn Group wil! 
be held at the Charlotte Hotel on 
September 17th with Dr. Claudius T. 
Murchison, of New York, president 
of the Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc., 
as principal speaker, according to an- 
nouncement made here by Owen Fitz- 
simons, secretary of the organization. 

Dr. Murchison will speak on condi- 
tions in Washington and the effect of 
legislation on the carded yarn indus- 
try. He will also discuss the prospects 
of the industry and will tell of the 
progress being made in the industry- 
wide program for added domestic 
of cotton. 


Cox & Fuller 
Rayon Denier Chart 


Cox & Fuller ‘textile specialists, 
have issued a new chart giving the 
denier and filament numbers of Amer- 
ican commercial rayon yarns. These 
are listed according to process. Brand 
names as well as those of producers 
are listed. 

The trend toward finer deniers is 
demonstrated by the fact that all 
save two small producers are listed 
as making 100 denier yarns. In the 
viscose field, American Viscose Corp.., 
Ek. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., In- 
dustrial Rayon Corp., American Enka 
Corp., and North American Rayon 
Corp. offer 75 denier yarns. Seventy- 
five denier acetate yarns are offered 
by American Viscose Corp., Du Pont, 
Celanese Corp. of America and Ten- 
nessee Eastman Corp. American Bem- 
berg Corp. produces 75 denier. cu- 
prammonium yarn. 

Fifty denier yarn is offered by 
American Viscose Corp., Du Pont, In- 
dustrial Enka, North American and 
Tubize Chatillon. Forty-five denier 


acetate yarn is offered by Viscose, 


Celanese and 
Corp. 

The two finest counts are made by 
American Bemberg Corp., which of- 
fers both 30 and 40 denier cupram- 
monium yarns. 


Tennessee Eastman 
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Cotton Products Export Program hosiery, and also lor fabric dyeing and finishing on va- 
(Continued from Page 21) rious types of machinery. 


The knitting machinery is comprehensive enough to 
cover both present rayon uses and new developments. 
This equipment includes a high speed warp knitter, a 
new model magazine creel and warper, and full fashioned 
hosiery machines. Equipment is also provided for circular 
knitting of underwear and hosiery fabrics and for looping 
and seaming. 

Unusual facilities are provided for atmosphere control. 
Much of the research depends’on control of humidity in 
the atmosphere, and a unit for dehumidification as well 
as machinery for raising the relative humidity. Each de- 
partment where atmosphere conditions are important is 
partitioned off from the others to aid atmosphere control. 

Mill men interested in the handling of rayon are wel- 
come at the textile unit. They may find that it will sup- 
plement their own mill activities and provide an addi- 


The foregoing rates supersede those effective 12:01 A. 
M., E. S. T., July 1, 1940, and will continue in effect 
until other rates are effective or until the program is 
terminated. | | 

Notice of delivery for export, sale for export, mailing 
to an export destination, or export, as provided in Para- 
graph 4 of said announcement by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture in connection with the Cotton Products Export 
Program (fiscal year 1941), shall be given to an agent of 
the Secretary of Agriculture designated for that purpose, 
not later than the business date next after the day of 
such delivery for export, sale for export, mailing to an 
export destination, or export. Written declaration of de- 
livery for export, sale for export, mailing to an export 
destination, or export, in a form provided for that pur- 
pose, should be forwarded to such agent of the Secretary 


tional proving ground. 7 

not later than three business days thereafter. 
“Rayon Manufacturer Establishes Textile E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. Ships Order To Philippines . 
Manufacturing Unit E. H, Jacobs Mfg. Co., of Charlotte, has just filled an a 

(Continued from Page 24) order of a Manila textile firm for textile machinery, an- 7 

partment, incorporate features which are still new to the other évidence that many of the orders for this type of a 
industry. machinery, which until the war went to German and Brit- a 
Facilities in the dyeing and finishing department pro-. ish companies, are now coming to the United States. E 
vide for the dyeing and finishing of rayon in its various W. I. Bullard, president of E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co., an- 7 
forms from fiber to fabric. They include equipment for nounced the sale recently. Twenty cases of mill parts, a 
dyeing and finishing raw stock stock, skeins, packages, packed for export, already have been shipped to the firm F 


7 
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work out a plan for repainting, listing 
which surfaces should be done immediate- 
Traveling “savesman” is right. Since I ly and which can wait. Finally I recom- 
became a field man for the National Lead mend special paint formulas designed to 
Co., mariufacturers of the famous Dutch give you the longest service at rock-bottom 
Boy White-Lead, I’ve been invited to visit cost. These formulas take into considera- 
many of the say important textile mills tion the climatic conditions, type of sur- 
in this country. The object of each trip face, and all other factors that effect the 
was to eliminate waste from the painting wearing qualities of the paint. 

budget In every case, the paint is mixed to order 
In plant after plant, my recommends. With Dutch Boy White-Lead. This gives 
tions have led to substantial economies. you three basic economies. (1) Dutch Boy 
After all, when a concern counts its com- lasts longer—gives more years of service. 
pany houses by the hundreds, little savings (2) Dutch Boy — down smoothly. At 
on each paint job mount up into big money. repaint time there is no old scaling paint 
My first move on a paint inspection trip to be burned off at great expense. (3) Since 
is to make a careful check-up of all painted the Dutch Boy surface se essa " new 

surfaces on company property. Then | priming coat is required in repainting. 

My Proposition 

NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY - 111 Broadway, New York,N.Y. prt be glad to inspect your property and 
659 Freeman Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio give you a complete report. No charge or 


obligation. Just write to one of the ad- 


Philadelphia Branch dresses at left and say when it will be con- 


JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS. CO. - Widener Bidg., Philadelphia sy enient for me to come. 


MA 
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WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run. Clear, preserve 
the SPINNING RING. The 
greatest improvement enter- 
ing the spinning room since 
the advent of the HIGH 
“SPEED SPINDLE. 


Hicks, American, Wilson 
Reg. U. 8. P. O. U. S. Standard 


Manufactured only by the 


NATIONAL 
Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. L. 


131 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


= 
= 
= 
L. EVERETT TAYLOR, So. Agent ¥ 


BEAN 


(CAROB FLOUR) 


PAUL A. DUNEEL& CO. 
WallSt.NewYork,N.Y.) 
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in the Philippines. Mr. Bullard said the company pre- 
viously made its purchases from German firms. 


Rayon Deliveries Show Gains 


Rayon yarn shipments for the first eight months this 
year totaled 254,200,000 pounds, an increase of 11 per 
cent over the 228,100,000 pounds taken by domestic mills 
during the corresponding 1939 period. Commenting on 
the increased mill takings this year, the Rayon Organon, 
semi-official publication of the industry, points out that 
an increase in production of about 23 per cent was neces- 
sary to fill the increased orders, since 20,000,000 pounds 
of the total shipped during the first eight months of 1939 
came from stock rather than from actual production and 
first of year stocks this year were abnormally low. 

Deliveries of rayon filament yarns to domestic mills in 
August amounted to 35,400,000 pounds, as compared 
with 32,700,000 pounds in July, according to the Organ- 


on. Producers’ stocks of yarn at the end of August totaled 


9,300,000 pounds, as compared with 11,200,000 pounds in 
July. Thus it will be seen that filament rayon yarn con- 
tinues in a tight supply situation. 

“Imports of rayon staple fiber into the United States 
in July amounted to only 387,484 pounds,” states the 
Organon. “This figure compares with 658,659 pounds in 


June and 3,490,274 pounds in July a year ago. With the. 


exception of November, 1937; this July figure is the low- 
est monthly total since March, 1936. Staple fiber imports 
for the first seven months of this year amounted to 12,- 
669,467 pounds, as compared with 24,463,572 pounds in 
the 1939 period, a decrease of 48 per cent. 

“Of this July import figure of 387,484 pounds only 
10,000 pounds came in from the United Kingdom for im- 
mediate consumptiton. The 110,314 pounds of German 
staple, the 84,032 pounds of Italian staple and the 183,- 
138 pounds of Japanese staple, listed as imports, were 
withdrawn from United States bonded warehouses.” 


Atlantic Net i in Yous $88,387 


Atlantic Rayon Corp. reports a net loss of $47,373, 


after all charges, for the three months ended June 30, 


1940, as compared with a net profit of $13,316 for the 
same period of last year. - 

For the 12. months ended June 30, 1940, the firm re- 
ports a net profit of $88,387 as compared to $155,592 for 
the year ended June 30, 1939. 

Net sales for the three-month period ended June 30, 
40, were $1,540,304. Net loss from operations was 

21. During the same period in 1939 net sales were 

485,282, and net profit on sities were $15,932. 


Textile Technologists Meet October Ist 


The American Association of Textile Technologists an- 
nounces that arrangements are being completed for a 
symposium on ‘Textile Preparedness for National De- 
fense.’’ This session will be held at the Hotel Commo- 
dore, New York City, on October 1, 1940, at 4 P. M.., 
and will be followed by dinner and speeches. 

The partial program to date includes Arthur Besse, 
president of the National Association of Wool Manufac- 
turers, and until recently with the National Defense Ad- 
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visory Committee. Mr. Besse’s topic is to be announced eT 
later. Lieut.-Col. George F. Spann, Q. M. C., procure- 

ment planning officer of the War Department’s New York 
general depot, will speak on “How Textile Mills Can Ful- WILLIAM R. NOONE 
fill Government Contracts Most Efficiently;’’ Lieut. (jg) 
Lawrence Smith, S. C., U. S. N., of the Brooklyn Naval 
clothing depot, will discuss ‘Textiles Used in Navy Uni- & COMPANY 
forms,” and Capt. A. Dennis, of the War Department's 
Philadelphia quartermaster depot, will discuss “Textiles 


A. Erland Goyette, President 


Used in Army Uniforms.” 105 Washington St. 
In view of the far-reaching effects on the textile indus- 
- trv of the program of industrial preparedness and because Arnold T. Malone, Treasurer 
: ‘ of the importance of the speakers, the American Associa- Boston, Massachusetts 


tion of Textile Technologists invites all manufacturers of 
textiles to apply at an early date for reservations for the 


4 meeting and dinner by writing to the Association's secre- i 
‘ tary, Miss Bernice S. Bronner, Room 604, 959 Eighth. N / St d d S| L @ th 
Ave.,. New York City. oone ofandar asner Orns 
4 Book Tells Story Of James W. Cannon 
Charlotte, N. C.—‘‘Cabarrus Reborn,” the history of 
Ask for N E’S SLASHER TH 
Cabarrus County and of Kannapalis and its place in the sk for NOONE'S SLAS CLOTHS 
| — textile industry, is a new book to be published late in by Name or Style Number 
‘q September. 
For the first time, the authors say, the story of the late 
‘ James W. Cannon, founder of the Cannon Mills Co., will Long experience in manufacturing Slasher Cloths 
r be told. They will go into the conditions which existed in and continuous experimenting have enabled us to 
4 this part of the South at the end of the Civil War, and produce several types of Slasher Cloth, each espe- 
will discuss the part played by Mr. Cannon's genius in 
ildi : Y ted to give Dest resuits on tne partic- 
development of Kannapolis. ular kind of yarn to be sized 
> The book is 130 pages long and is to be published by 
4 the Kingsport Press of Kingsport, Tenn. Its authors are The proper Slasher Cloth for each type of yarn 
| Ja y Me ore publisher, and T. H. Wingate, editor of the means properly sized warps, less loom stops, easier 
a | weaving, more and better production, and lower 
cost. We can supply you the right cloth for your 
Mill Trust” Case Set for October Term OF | Supply g 
» : Court particular work 
Greenville, $. C.—Two Federal agents have returned to On request, we will have our representative call and 
% Washington with a voluminous package of records kept discuss Slasher Cloths with vou. Try our Style No 
3 during the 1939 summer print clo oduction contro 
: program, in the wake of which five South Carolina textile 
leaders were charged with violating the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act. | fe are the oldest manufacturers o asner 
The defendants voluntarily turned over to Messrs. in America. Our experience enables us to build a 


Cook and Lynch, of the Anti-Trust Division of the De- Slasher Cloth that will meet your most particular 
partment of Justice, all correspondence and data which lamar ica MOONES SLASHER CLOTHS ond 
might have a possible bearing on the case. Dr. W. P. 
Jacobs, of Clinton, chairman of the Print Cloth Group, DE CONVINCES. 
submitted full figures and facts on production and sales 
during the period covered by the output control plan. 
Frank Watkins, of Anderson, general counsel for the Sole Agents for 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association of South Carolina, 7 | | | 
who will be associated with several other attorneys in the The Jose h Noone’s Sons Co 
defense of the case, said he was prepared to go to trial at | P | : 
the Greenville Federal Court term opening October 14th 
under Judge C. C. Wyche, of Spartanburg. District At- 
torney Oscar Doyle said he, too, would be ready at that Lee-Noone’s- Roller.Clothe,Noone’s 
time, adding that on his end there were no new develop- 
_ ments in the action. Slasher Cloth, Noone’s Clearer Cloths 
4 The Government has indicated it will lay considerable | 


stress on a Supreme Court ruling in a case which is re- cehineienleiiinbieatetitamamtsiitiaatiiaiataitsias 


Peterborough - -.- New Hampshire 
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garded as similar, in some aspects, to the print cloth 
action. (On May 6th, the high court upheld a decision 
by the Federal District Court, at Madison, Wis., holding 
that 12 major oil companies and five individuals had 
violated the Sherman Act by conspiring to raise the price 
of gasoline sold in 10 Midwestern States.) . 

Whether the agreement between print cloth mills to 
limit production was. in itself illegal is expected to be 
one of the major questions of the trial here. Mr. Doyle 
has previously indicated the case would require some four 
days to a week with considerable of the testimony on 
economics. 


Defendants in the case are J. E. Sirrine, Fred W. 
Symmes, Ellison S. McKissick, John B. Harris and David 
W. Anderson, members of the committee in charge of the 
production control program. It was understood these men 
volunteered to be defendants rather than have every 
participating mill indicted. 

The Federal bill of information filed against the textile 
leaders alleged that they, as a committee in charge, un- 
lawfully engaged in a combination to restrain trade by 
inducing print cloth mills representing not less than 95 
per cent of all looms operating in the United States on 
print cloths of 24 certain constructions to take part in 
the program. 


The information further alleged the participating plants 
were requested to furnish and all or some did furnish at 
regular intervals to the committee information on produc- 
tion, shipment, sale and inventories of the constructions 
referred to. The Government also averred that the: com- 
mittee terminated the program earlier than the date pre- 

viously announced to the public and sought to shroud this 
termination in secrecy. 


Manhattan Rubber Buys Brighton Mills Property 

To provide needed additional space for storage and 
steadily expanding manufacturing facilities, Raybestos- 
Manhattan, Inc., has purchased the Brighton Mills — 


= 
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adjacent to the main plant of the Manhattan Rubber 
Mfg. Division, at Passaic, N. J., according to an an- 
nouncement made by F. L. Curtis, general manager. 

The property includes approximately five and one-half 
acres on which are buildings with 240,000 square feet of 
floor space. It is situated on the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western Railroad. 

The development of new rubber products and the wider 
use of rubber goods by several major industries has re- 
sulted in a steady growth of Manhattan’s business, neces- 
sitating additional manufacturing and storage space. 


Textile Book 


“Textile Testing,’ by John H. Shinkle, published by 
Chemical Publishing Co., Inc., New York. 267 pages, 
illustrated, $3. 

This book, which covers the entire field of textile test- 
ing, is div ided roughly into three parts, physical testing, 
chemical testing and microscopic testing. The author, who 


is assistant professor of textile chemistry at Lowell Tex- 


tile Institute, has made no attempt to deal with the sub- 
ject in popular terms, but has written a scientific work for 
those actually engaged in testing or studying the proce- 
dures. 


An important consideration in this book is the fact that 
the author has brought it up to date with reference to 
some of the newer textiles, such as casein fiber and nylon. 
Also with each chapter is a complete bibleography, some- 
thing which is not too common in textile books, too many 
of which liberally borrow the works of others and con- 
tribute very little that is new. The bibleography in this 
book should be an excellent aid in permitting of further 
study along various lines in textiles. 

An interesting feature of the approach is a method 
shown for the statistical analysis of tests so as to properly 
evaluate the samplings. Being at the beginning of the 
book it establishes a basis for a mathematical evaluation 
of the various tests described. 


MILL STARCH 


"THE WEAVERS FRIEND 


HOMEWOOD, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


J. C. ATTAWAY 
SREENVILLE, S. C. 


Distributed by 
CLAUDE B. ILER 


Southern Manager 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


F. M. WALLACE 


y 


L. J. CASTILE 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


The Keever Starch Company. ee Ohio 
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Classitied Department 


Specialized Repairer of 


Stee! Rolls, Spindies and Flyers 


| W. J. GEORGE MACHINE WORKS | 
P. 0. Box 474 Phone 1114 : 


Spartanburg, S. C. 


SHEET METAL—ROOFING 


Skylights, Guttering and 
Conductors 3 
Conveyor Pipe and Separators 
Approved Barrett Bullt-Up Roofers 
DAUGHTRY SHEET METAL CO. 
4109 Trade St. Charlotte, N. C. 
Phone 2-2195 


GOOD USED MACHINERY 
FOR SALE CHEAP 
Lathes 
Milling Machines 
Screw Machines 
Drill Presses 
Hack Saws 
Gear Machines, etc. 


Also other machine shop equipment 
(F.0.B. Cars—Cincinnati, Ohio) 


THE TEXTILE SHOP 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


PERFEX FIBRE BROOMS oem 


| ments, planned efforts have been 
put into making them. 
Continued co-operation with Bat- 
son will put the right fibre broom 
in every department. 


Box 841 


are modern. 
Tests, triais, eliminations, experi- 

Greenville, S. C. | 


300 Used Double Pick Counters 
Less than 8 years old. Excellent 

" condition. Reasonable price. 

{ Wire or write P. 0. Box 3095 


Charlotte, N. C. 


FOR SALE 
- Two (2) sets of new grates, never 
installed, to fit 60” x 74” bed, con- 


sisting of 20 grate bars 28%” long, 
side rest, center rest, etc., weighing 
,722 Ibs. per set. 
Address Box 568 
Charlotte, N. C. 


ors 


WANTED 
By Cotton Mill, an A-1 Master Me- 
chanic, who has had experience 
operating Murray Corliss Cross 
Compound Engine, A-1 references 


required. 
Address ‘‘A-1,”’ 


Care Textile Bulletin. 


We make and sell 
only the best in 
Leather Belting, Mill G 
Strapping and Loop 
Pickers. Agents for 
the famous Dayton 
Pickers and Specialties. 


GREENVILLE 


COMPANY 


. ' Phone 2218 (Day) 3916 (Nite) 


¢ 


PAUL B. EATON 
PATENT ATTORNEY 
1408 Johnston Bidg. 

Charlotte, N. C. 
514 Munsey Bidg. 
Washington, D.C. 


Former Member Examining Corps 
U. S. Patent Office 


"ARDER AND SPINNER. wants place 
where a real he-man is needed. 30 vears 
real experience. Good manager of help 
and producer. Can see and do things. 
Want job that is hard to handle. Age 
15, strictly sober. Satisfving references, 
Address ‘“‘Practical,’’ care Textile Bulle- 
tin. 


DuPont May Build Plant 
Near Martinsville, Va. 


Martinsville, Va—Martinsville is 
being strongly considered as the site 
of a large plant for the manufacture 
of synthetic yarn by the E. I. duPont 
de Nemours & Co., of Wilmington, 


Del., it was announced here early in . 


September. 


In a formal statement issued at 
Wilmington the duPont firm confirm- 
ed rumors current here for the past 
several weeks that it was seriously 
considering Martinsville as the site of 
a new plant. 

The statement made public said: 

“E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co. 
has taken options on two parcels of 
land totaling 487 acres, two miles 
southwest of Martinsville and border- 
ing on Smith’s River. Study is now 
being made of the land and water to 
determine its suitability as a site for 
a plant for the manufacture of syn- 
thetic yarn.” 
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Company officials at Wilmington 
have refused to amplify their state- 
ment, add comment of any kind or 
predict when a definite decision would 
be reached as to the location of the 
plant in Martinsville. It was under- 
stood here, however, that it might be 
as long as two months before this 
would be definitely known. 

One of the contingencies bearing 
upon the ultimate location of the 
plant on the optioned site is the con- 
struction of a new road into the prop- 
erty, and the bridging of Smith’s 
River. The Henry County Board of 
Supervisors and the City Council of 
Martinsville have already indorsed 
the highway project, while the State 
Highway Commission, meeting’ in 
Richmond, was expected to give the 
project favorable consideration. 


Montgomery Ward’s Half 
Year Earnings $10,274,454 


Chicago, Ill—-Montgomery Ward 
& Co. practically equalled its record 
earning figure of last year in the first 
half of the 1940 fiscal year, net profit 
for the six months ended July 3lst 
being $10,274,454, compared with 
$10,315,808 last year. This is after 
allowances for regular Federal taxes, 
but President Sewell L. Avery tells 
stockholders that, based on the bill 
passed by the House August 29th, the 
proposed excess profits tax would re- 
duce profits for the half year by 
about $1,750,000. 

The half year profit equals $1.83 
per common share, against $1.84 last 
year. 


Erlanger Cotton Mills 
Name Valentine Agent 


The Erlanger Cotton Mills Co., of 
Lexington, N. C., have announced 
that their product will be sold through 
J. W. Valentine Co., Inc., of 40 
Worth street, New York City. Nor- 
man G. Meyers, president of the 
Langerre Sales Co., is associated with 
the Valentine organization in an im- 
portant sales executive capacity. 

The Erlanger Cotton Mills have 
the largest mill organization in Lex- 
ington, N. C., and have been well 
known for a number of years for 
fancy cotton goods and, more lately, 
spun rayon fabrics. 

The mills, having more than 1,600 
looms, have recently started an ex- 
tensive modernization program, in- 
cluding not only the most modern 
high speed looms but also the latest 
in preparatory equipment. 
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Two Hundred Years of the Cotton Spinning 
Machine 


(Continued from Page 14) 


long stapled cottons from Brazil, Egypt and the West 
Indies were hence not used in England at the time of 
Lewis Paul. It-may be of interest to state here, that the 
imports of cotton to England was in 1730 only about 11% 
million Ibs. and remained practically at the same quantity 
until 1741 when 1,645,031 lbs. were imported. 


Drafting Function of Rollers 


The thinning out of the textile material to a definite 
fineness by means of rollers and pairs of rollers placed one 
behind each other, with different surface speeds, was de- 
scribed by Lewis Paul as follows: “. .. As the prepared 
mass passes regularly through or betwixt these rowlers, 
cillinders, or cones, a succession of other rowlers, cillin- 
ders, or cones, moving proportionately faster than the 
first, draw the rope, thread, or sliver into any degree of 
fineness which may be required... .’ This arrangement 
of different pairs of rollers for attenudting the material 
corresponds in principle to the drawing roller settings of 
the present day. 

The construction of the rollers has of course cbateed 
since the time of Lewis Paul. Lewis Paul employed for 
the bottom rollers wooden covered iron bars with longi- 
tudinal flutes and at the top wooden rollers covered with 
leather. Today the bottom rollers are made entirely of 
steel, also fluted lengthwise; the top rollers as a rule are 
covered with flannel and leather to ensure a good grip, the 
material for the solid part being iron. But in principle 
the rollers invented by Lewis Paul are the same as those 
in use today. 


Controversy As To the Real Inventor 


It has been said that Lewis Paul was not the actual 
inventor of the drawing rollers but his associate, John 
Wyatt. It is extremely difficult to establish which of these 
men first conceived the idea of employing drawing rollers 
on the spinning wheel. 

It can be assumed with much probability that Lewis 
Paul was the inventor and not John Wyatt. Then the 
patent and also the specification of 1738 were drawn up 
in the name of Lewis Paul and in the specification of the 
20th July, 1738, John Wyatt clearly signs ‘‘. . . in witness 
whereof .. .” Further, Lewis Paul has been the technical 
manager of the business in Birmingham and John Wyatt 
the commercial manager, occupving himself with the sell- 
ing of yarns in London. The manuscript book of John 
Wyatt, “A systematical Essay on the Business of Spin- 
ning,’ is not so much a proof of the technical capacity of 
its author, than to his defective knowledge of technical 
proceedings. Lewis Paul furthermore patented other ma- 
chines in 1748 and 1758 for cotton manufacture and 
hence proved his identity as an inventor several times. 

The general objections against Lewis Paul as the inven- 
tor of the drawing rollers, are based mainly on a letter of 
one of the sons of John Wyatt and is no real proof as to 
the statements that John Wyatt might have been the in- 
ventor. Others tried to prove that the invention to spin 
with drawing rollers was neither made by Lewis Paul nor 
by John Wyatt, but only by Richard Arkwright thirty 
years later. 
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Such objections as were made tried to demonstrate, that 
based on the specification of 1738 the invention of Lewis 
Paul was not even possible from the technical point of 


view and “. . . merely a fine phrensy of imagination . . 
and that with the invention of Lewis Paul, the thread 
would be “. . . instantly torn to atoms...” Dr. Ure 


comes to this conclusion from the part of the Lewis Paul’s 
specification referring to an alternative possibility of 
twisting, that is giving simultaneously some twist to the 
thread during drafting and which seemed, from the the- 
oretical and technical standpoint, quite impossible to him. 


As to the alternative twisting, Lewis Paul wrote in his 
specification, “‘. . . sometimes these successive rowlers, 
cillinders, or cones (but not the first), have another rota- 
tion besides’that which diminishes the thread, yarn, or 
worsted (viz.): that they give it a small degree of twist 
betwixt each pair, by means of the thread itself passing 
through the axis and center of that rotation...” Ob- 
viously the obscurity lies in the word “rotation.” Perhaps 
Lewis Paul meant with reference to “another rotation” 
simply ‘another movement” and this perhaps is the mean- 
ing of a to and fro movement of some rollers, similarly to 
the movement of some rollers in the spinning cards for 
the worsted industry. This assumption is justified as 
already Lewis Paul had on a card, patented at the time, 
rollers that had a to and fro motion in the direction of 
the axis so as to increase the carding effect. 


Alternative of Drafting 


There is no doubt that the working of the relative short 
and unripe cotton and the rather defective preliminary 
cleaning and opening operations rendered the process of 
spinning with drawing rollers at the time of Lewis Paul 
difficult. Further, the implements used for spinning, the 
flyer spindle and especially the winding devices, were very 
crude in respect to their construction and driving, and 
produced a heavy load and tension on the thread. 


Hence it is no surprise that at the first time there were 
many obstacles to bring the drawing rollers of Lewis Paul 
into general use. Hence, in many cases, it must have been 
better to renounce the application of drawing rollers for 
drafting and to use the roller pairs only for the regular 
supply and delivery. a 

But for such difficulties Lewis Paul found a clever solu- 
tion, even when taking his first patent in 1738. In that 
patent he described in lieu of the previously suggested 
drafting with rollers placed behind each other, an alter- 
nate possibility of drafting between the delivery rollers 
and the spindles or bobbins. He says in this respect, 
‘*., . In some other cases only the first pair of rowlers, 
cillinders, or cones are used, and then the bobbin, spool, 
or quill upon which the thread, yarn, or worsted is spun is 
so contrived as to draw faster than the first rowlers, cill- 
inders, or cones give, and in such proportion as the first 
mass, rope, or sliver is proposed to be diminished. . . .” 
This system of drafting is also still in use today on mules 
spinning, ¢.g., wool and corresponds in principle to the 
carriage draft in the three line roller mules for cotton. 


Improvements for Drafting 


For the sake of completeness, it may be mentioned that 
the invention of Lewis Paul in respect of the use of roller 
pairs for drafting the textile material, has been improved 
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later by the employment of three, sometimes four pair of 
rollers instead of only two pairs as in the time of Lewis 
Paul. It was thus possible to draft more gradually, a pre- 
liminary small drafting between the back and middle pair 
loosened the slightly twisted roving and broke it up— 
hence break draft—and one or two main drafts between 
the front roller pair and the middle pair or pairs made the 
final drafting. 

Further, the middle roller was altered so as to grip the 
material passing between them only in a relative way and 
to allow the long fibres to pass through without injury. 
Hence the rollers could be set closer and within the staple 
length; the drafting was thus controlled more positively 
and it was possible to apply higher drafts. Hence, high- 
drafting. 

Finally the middle roller pair has been changed so as to 
produce by the use of leather tubes not merely a pressure 
line, but a pressure surface. This system—e.g., Casablan- 
cas—was especially favorable for the spinning and draft- 
ing of short and irregular staple material, the latter being 
the case in nearly all natural grown fibres, such as wool, 
cotton, etc. 

How far it will be possible in the cane, for the cut 
rayon staple fibres, to revert to the original two and three- 
line rollers, experience will demonstrate. The staple of cut 
rayon staple fibres is practically uniform and the reasons 
that lead years ago to the complicated mechanism of 
through-drafting devices, disappeared. Under this pros- 
pect the invention of Lewis Paul in 1738 might be valued 
once again in the original sense. 

(Continued next issue) 


Changes At Morton Chemical Company 
(Continued from Page 18) 


sizings. New products just being placed on the market 
include Morpelwets N and QO, these said to be two new 
very fast primary wetting agents for use in neutral, acid, 
or alkaline baths; Morpelwet LC, said to be a very fast 
new rewetting agent for sanforizing or dyeing on gray 


Front view of plant, showing vacuum distillation, sulphona- 
tion, acid recovery columns and other equipment. 
bottom; Morpeltex AL and C, two new anion active fin- 
ishing compounds; and Morpeltex ADS and TS, two new 
reportedly highly efficient synthetic detergents in dry 
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form to sell at low prices. The company is also working 
on a number of other new products, including a line of 
finishing oils said to have extreme softening power. 


Erecting, Overhauling and Fixing Looms 
(Continued from Page 16) 


Secure a thin board, indicated by A in Figure 22, about 
1x3 inches, about 12 inches longer than the depth of the 
loom from the whip roll to the take-up roll; then cut the 
various gauges shown out of the same material. Then cut 
the adjusting slots in them, indicated by 9 in Figure 22, 
and attach them to the cross board with bolts and thumb 
screws indicated by 8 in Figure 22. Indicated by the other 
numbers are the following: 1, the whip roll; 2, whip roll 
shaft; 3, stop motion girt; 4, the crank shaft; 5, the lay; 
6, the take- -up roll; and 7, the breast beam. Nos. 4 and 7 
are, of course, fixed, or stationary parts, and are used for 
resting positions for the gauge. 7 

First, determine the exact settings desired for the whip 
roll, stop motion girt, and the take-up roll; then set the 
gauge on the loom as near the end of the breast beam as 
possible, and tighten the resting posts, 4 and 7 marked X, 
securely. Then move the other gauge pieces into position 
against the whip roll, stop motion girt, lay, and take-up 
roll, and tighten them securely. 

Now that you have the set-up for the settings desired, 
move gauge to the opposite end of the loom and toake 
settings there. By using a gauge like this one will be able 
to check easily and quickly any parts that might have 
slipped out of position. You will notice that the gauge 
piece covering the stop motion girt is made so as to allow 
it to extend down. each side of the girt a short ways. This 
will enable one to keep the girt lined straight as well as 
set it the proper height. The lay gauge piece is not really 
essential, but by using it in checking over one will some- 
times find a lay a trifle low on account of a worn rocker 
shaft or a worn or loose rocker shaft bearing. 

It looks much better to have all the whip rolls, stop 
motion girts, and take-up rolls uniformly set, and it will 
also improve the actual running of the work, improve the 
face on the cloth, and decrease seconds caused from over- 
shots, warp breakage, pickouts, etc. 


Comments 


Some weave room men seem to minimize, and some 
disregard altogether, the real importance of keeping an 
absolutely accurate setting on the whip roll, stop motion 
girt, and the take-up roll, but this is vitally important and 
necessary in order to obtain the best results in good run- 
ning weaving and a high quality finished fabric. Unless 


these parts are properly adjusted it is impossible to get an 


even pull, or tension, on the warp yarn from end to end, 
or from selvage, and otherwise one will have slack warp 
threads resulting in overshots, undershots, pickouts, ex- 
cessive warp yarn breakage, slack or pucker sided cloth, 
and an uneven face or cover on the cloth. There are other 
objections, but the ones given should be impressive. I 
have seen weave rooms running on difficult fabrics, run- 
ning badly and turning out poor quality cloth, transform- 
ed into good running, high quality production by merely 
adjusting the above-mentioned parts along with the 
proper adjustment of the harness, as previously men- 
tioned. 
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later by the employment of three, sometimes four pair of 
rollers instead of only two pairs as in the time of Lewis 
| Paul. It was thus possible to draft more gradually, a pre- 
| liminary small drafting between the back and middle pair 
loosened the slightly twisted roving and broke it up— 
hence break draft—and one or two main drafts between 
} the front roller pair and the middle pair or pairs made the 
| final drafting. 

{ Further, the middle roller was altered so as to grip the 
j material passing between them only in a relative way and 
to allow the long fibres to pass through without injury. 


j Hence the rollers could be set closer and within the staple G 
| & length; the drafting was thus controlled more positively q 
) and it was possible to apply — drafts. Hence, high- a 
drafting. 


Finally the middle roller pair has been changed so as to 
produce by the use of leather tubes not merely a pressure 
line, but a pressure surface. This system—e.g., Casablan- q 
cas—-was especially favorable for the spinning and draft- - 
ing of short and irregular staple material, the latter being a 
the case in nearly all natural grown fibres, such as wool, 


Straps Manufactured By Us 


All of our textile leathers are manufactured from 


Oak Tan and Hairon Leather. Our Oak Tan Leathers 
are made from packer hides, selected for substance, 
weight and fibre strength. Our Hairon Leathers are 
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|} made from foreign hides that are selected for textile i cotton, etc. a 
| purposes and are especially adapted for this work, é : : q 
owing to the extra length of the fibres. j How far it will be possible in the future, for the cut 
| We manufacture all types of textile leathers for § rayon staple fibres, to revert to the original two and three- ; 
j cotton, woolen, worsted, silk and rayon looms. line rollers, experience will demonstrate. The staple of cut . 
! rayon staple fibres is practically uniform and the reasons 4 
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form to sell at low prices. The company is also working 
on a number of other new products, including a line of 
finishing oils said to have extreme softening power. 


Erecting, Overhauling and Fixing Looms 
(Continued from Page 16) 


Secure a thin board, indicated by A in Figure 22, about 
1x3 inches, about 12 inches longer than the depth of the 
loom from the whip roll to the take-up roll; then cut the 
various gauges shown out of the same material. Then cut 
the adjusting slots in them, indicated by 9 in Figure 22, 
and attach them to the cross board with bolts and thumb 
screws indicated by 8 in Figure 22. Indicated by the other 
numbers are the following: 1, the whip roll; 2, whip roll 
shaft; 3, stop motion girt; 4, the crank shaft; 5, the lay; 
6, the take-up roll; and 7, the breast beam. Nos. 4 and 7 
are, of course, fixed, or stationary parts, and are used for 
resting positions for the gauge. 3 

First, determine the exact settings desired for the whip 
roll, stop motion girt, and the take-up roll; then set the 
gauge on the loom as néar the end of the breast beam as 
possible, and tighten the resting posts, 4 and 7 marked X, 
securely. Then move the other gauge pieces into position 
against the whip roll, stop motion girt, lay, and take-up 
roll, and tighten them securely. 

Now that you have the set-up for the settings desired, 
move gauge to the opposite end of the loom and make 
settings there. By using a gauge like this one will be able 
to check easily and quickly any parts that might have 
slipped out of position. You will notice that the gauge 
piece covering the stop motion girt is made so as to allow 


‘it to extend down each side.of the girt a short ways. This 


will enable one to keep the girt lined straight as well as 
set it the proper height. The lay gauge piece is not really 
essential, but by using it in checking over one will some- 
times find a lay a trifle low on account of a worn rocker 
shaft or a worn or loose rocker shaft bearing. 


It looks much better to have all the whip rolls, stop 


motion girts, and take-up rolls uniformly set, and it will 
also improve the actual running of the work, improve the 
face on the cloth, and decrease seconds caused from over- 
shots, warp breakage, pickouts, etc. 


Comments 


Some weave room men seem to minimize, and some 
disregard altogether, the real importance of keeping an 
absolutely accurate setting on the whip roll, stop motion 
girt, and the take-up roll, but this is vitally important and 
necessary in order to obtain the best results in good run- 
ning weaving and a high quality finished fabric. Unless 
these parts are properly adjusted it is impossible to get an 
even pull, or tension, on the warp yarn from end to end, 
or from selvage, and otherwise one will have slack warp 
threads resulting in overshots, undershots, pickouts, ex- 
cessive warp yarn breakage, slack or pucker sided cloth, 
and an uneven face or cover on the cloth. There are other 
objections, but the ones given should be impressive. I 
have seen weave rooms running on difficult fabrics, run- 
ning badly and turning out poor quality cloth, transform- 
ed into good running, high quality production by merely 
adjusting the above-mentioned parts along with the 
proper adjustment of the harness, as previously men- 
tioned. 
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Kannapolis Building Program To Result in Model 
Town 

A long-range program of transforming the business sec- 
tion of Kannapolis into several streets marked by the 
beauty of Colonial architecture and showing the results of 
careful planning was outlined recently by Charles A. Can- 
non, president of the Cannon Mills Co., to Mrs. Hazel 
Trotter, Charlotte Observer staff writer. 

Although Mr. Cannon said he was unable to estimate 
the amount of money which will be spent on this program, 
it is easy to see that the costs will run into several million 
dollars before the extensive plans have been carried to 
completion. 

The history of this development goes back to Mr. Can- 
non’s visits to Williamsburg, Va., and his being delighted 
—as are most Americans—with what has been accom- 
plished there. Mr. Cannon became interested in the pos- 
sibility of making Kannapolis more attractive and em- 
ployed C. E. Swanson Associates of Chicago, Ill., to make 
a complete survey of the city’s business section as it was 
at that time and to “lay out” a business section according 
to this concern’s idea of how it might and should be de- 
veloped. 


Outlines Extensive Program 


The result is a complete plan which includes remodeling 
of all the buildings then in use and drawing of structures 
which are to be built for Kannapolis business as demands 
of its 25,000 population make them necessary. 

In line with this plan, work is going forward on new 

fronts for the structures which are occupied and all new 
buildings are being erected along architectural plans that 
are either Colonial or are designed to harmonize with the 
general plan. 
_ Several streets are included in the plan. Most of the 
improvement already made on old buildings has been on 
Main street on the west side. Other streets in the business 
section include A street, B street, West avenue, First 
street, Oak, Chestnut, and Juniper streets. New entrances 
will be built at the rear of all stores on Railroad avenue, 
thus giving to the persons who pass through Kannapolis 
on trains an attractive view of the city. At the present, 
these passengers look into the backs of all these buildings 
and in most cases see nothing but brick walls. 


Work Is Under way 


Work is either under way or will begin soon on a num- 
ber of new business structures, Mr. Cannon said. Three 
new buildings to serve as super-markets are completed. A 
new theater building will be ready for opening this fall. 
A new store for the Belk Co. will be built on Main street 
and the Penney Co. will open in a remodeled building on 
October Ist. An automobile row is being developed. Oak, 
Chestnut, and Juniper streets are being widened to take 
care of developing business needs. All of the remodeled 
stores and the new buildings, whether they be garages or 
large store buildings, are in the general architectaural 
plan. | 


Combines Beauty With Business 


The idea back of the development program, Mr. Can- 
non explained, is to provide in Kannapolis not only all 
types of business needed to serve its population but also 
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to provide a business section with an appearance that will 
eliminate all “boxy” type buildings and will present a 
really attractive and beautiful scene. 

One of the examples of the type of architecture being 
stressed is the new Young Men’s Christian Association for 
which plans were drawn by Norman Pease, of Charlotte. 
The Kannapolis Y. M. C. A., with its 13,000 members, 
has the distinction of having the largest membership in 
anv one building in the world. 

When Mr. Cannon first began to study city planning 
with the idea of improving Kannapolis, he learned that 
the only two towns in the country that had really at- 
tempted such a large scale program were Williamsburg 
and Princeton, N. J. The story of Williamsburg’s success 
is well known, but Princeton, which is owned by so many 
persons, was not able to do very much. With the Cannon 
Mills Co. owning most of the town of Kannapolis, it was 
believed that something could be done and, although he 
cannot say when the remodeling of present buildings will 
be completed, Mr. Cannon feels that as the months go by 
he will be able to see real and satisfying results from the 
program that is now under way. 


Long Range Program 


The work is to go along in a rather unhurried fashion, 
he explained. As new leases are made or buildings are 
increased in size, the new fronts to suit the general archi- 
tectural type will be built. All new buildings will be 


planned in this style and thus the program will progress 


until Kannapolis is no longer like “Topsy” that “just 
growed’ but is a city that shows evidence of intelligent 
and artistic planning. 

New construction in the mill proper is also planned. 
Contract will be awarded soon on a three-story addition 
to be erected to the present mill office. This additional 


office space is made necessary by crowded conditions, Mr. 


Cannon said. The addition will be of reinforced concrete 
construction and will be ready for occupancy by next 
spring. 

While the business section is being remade to ae the 
spirit of early America, the interiors of the Cannon Mills 
Co, plants are undergoing some changes to bring exactly 
the opposite results. Mr. Cannon said that a mill has to 
be in the midst of a modernizing program all the time 
and can never stop its efforts to have the latest equip- 
ment. In the numerous units of the Cannon mills, mod- 
ernization has been going on for the last. several years 
until all branches are equipped with the newest machin- 
ery. 


Group Medical Care Available To Erwin Cotton 
Mill Employees 


Durham, N. C.—Group medical care including hospi- 
talization, medical and surgical services, has been made 
available to approximately 5,000 employees of the Erwin 
Cotton Mills. Those covered will pay weekly premiums. 

A newly organized non-profit corporation, the Medical 
Service Association will provide the new. service... The 
Krwin Mills, however, has no financial interest in the cor- 
poration. The plan will cover Erwin plants in Durham, 
Erwin and Cooleemee. 
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LONG DRAFT SPINNING APRONS 
THAT ARE «Tailor-Made” 


We say “Tailor-Made’’ because they are cut and 


made with the same painstaking care exercised by 
the finest tailor. Every Charlotte Apron has these 


five advantages: 


I. Uniform Thickness. 


2. Stronger Lap. a 

3. Perfect Balance. 

4. Accuracy to exact specifications. 2 

5. Made from select Calf skins. : 

: The most modern and precise machinery i 
combined with skilled, experienced craftsmanship - 


assure you of complete satisfaction from Charlotte 


Aprons. Write for samples. 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER 


BELTING COMPANY 7 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
INDUSTRIAL LEATHERS EVERY PURPOSE 


BALL, ROLLER 
THRUST BEARINGS 


EVERY LOAD | 


a 


NORMA-HOFFMANN 


BEARINGS CORPN.. STAMFORD. CONN. U S.A. 


PRECISION 


You've Taken a 
Big Step 

rears! BETTER 
_ SPINNING 


—when you equip with CARTER TRAVELERS. 
Precision-made, long wearing. 
Prompt Deliveries 


CARTER TRAVELER Co. 
Linwood St. GASTONIA, N. C. Phone 9906 
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WONDER Product 


MEON "'T"’ for conditioning cotton yarns is 
more than a penetrant or wetting agent. 
MEON "'T’’ is hygroscopic, and by virtue of its 
property of breaking down surface tension, 
insures rapid absorption. MEON ‘’T’’ perma- 
nently sets the twist and removes the kinks. 
Any amount of water can be imparted and 
retained by the use of MEON ‘‘T’’. Therein lies 
a tangible value for the manufacturer... . 


Can be used in 
ANY CONDITIONING MACHINE 


1 gallon MEON “’T” to 99 gallons water 
INSURES SMOOTH WEAVING 
INCREASES BREAKING STRENGTH 

, A RUST INHIBITOR 
WILL NOT AFFECT THE BOBBINS 
ECONOMICAL « EFFICIENT 


Use it on your Tyeing-in Machine 


BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 


Originators of the BRETON MINEROL PROCESS for FIBRE CONDITIONING 
ESTABLISHED 1874 


17 BATTERY PLACE. NEW YORK » 815 WEST MOREHEAD ST.. CHARLOTTE. N.C. : 


and ECONOMY 


CARD ROOM BOBBINS 


CREEL, TWISTER, AND WARP SPOOLS 
CONES - TUBES - ROLLS 
SKEWERS 

CLEARER BOARDS 


SCAVENGER ROLLS. ETC. 


Ae Terrell Machine (0... 


Charlotte, 


Dixon's Patent Re- 
versible and lLock- 
ing in Back Saddle i 
with New Oliling 
Device three Sad- } 
dles in one, 


Dixon's Pate 
Round Head Stir. 
rup. i 
Send for samples 
DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 
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Nazis Display New Spinning Device At Leipsig 
Fair 


The German dye trust placed on display at the famed 
Leipsig Fair a spinning device which trust officials hailed 
as “‘a sensation which will revolutionize the textile indus- 
try,’ and which they said would be of great importance 
to war-time production. | 

The new machine, called the “vistra-spinnlunte,” is de- 
signed to simplify the spinning of cotton. Trust officials 
said this invention, together with the already-publicized 
an aid in long-fiber spinning, would 
usher in a “new epoch in the textile industry.” 

The new cotton mechanism cuts the various fibers in 
uniform and desired lengths and lay down the staple in 
orderly fashion, eliminating the necessity of various pre- 
liminary operations. 

Trust officials said the “‘spinnlunte,’ the outcome of 
ten years of experimentation, had attracted interest only 
recently because of the war-time desirability of saving 
man-power, materials, iron, lighting, power and space and 
of increasing production. 

They explained that the new machine, by doing the 
work of several other devices, will economize on factory 
space, and claimed it will reduce spinning costs and pro- 
duce a firmer, glossier yarn. . 

They described the machine as “very expensive but 
not so expensive as the total cost of all the other ma- 
chines it will replace.” The officials said details of the 
machine’s cost had not yet been worked out because large- 
scale production has not started but predicted it would be 
sufficently low to encourage replacements abroad as well 
as in Germany. 


Armstrong Reports $2,114,655 Profit 


A net income of $2,114,655 is reported by the Arm- 
strong Cork Co. for the first six months of 1940, equiva- 
lent to $1.42 per share of common stock, compared with a 
first-half net of $1,520,153 a year ago, or $1 per common 
stock share. All figures are based on sales volume in the 
United States, the company declares. Earnings of foreign 
subsidiaries are reported separately but are not combined 
with domestic income. 

According to H. W. Prentis, Jr., Armstrong president, 
the company’s stocks of raw materials in the United 
States are adequate and shipments from foreign sources 
are being received regularly. He has pointed out to stock- 
holders that unless Portugal or Spain become involved in 
war, it is believed that shipments of work will continue 
with “reasonable regularity.”’ It is added, however, that 
the importance of cork has diminished with the gradual 
expansion of the company into new fields of business. 
‘Although still essential to certain products,’ Mr. Prentis 
explained, “cork represented in 1939, for example, but 
15.5 per cent of the total dollar value of all the raw mate- 
rials purchased by the company. 

The company s business volume in the United States 
amounted to $27,503,878 in the first six months of 1940 
as compared with $23,087,607 in the first half of 1939 
an increase of 19 per cent. Combined manufacturing, sell- 
ing and commercial expense waS approximately 10 per 
cent greater during the period than in the first half of 
1939. 
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Imports of Cotton and Waste Under U. S. 
Quota Listed 


Washington, D. C.—Preliminary adjusted reports 
showing imports of cotton and cotton waste. chargeable to 
the import quotas established by proclamation of the 
President on September 6, 1939, and for the period Sep- 
tember 20, 1939, to August 17, 1940, inclusive, were 
made known by the Bureau of Customs, as follows: 

Cotton other than harsh or rough cotton, staple length 
under 1'g inches: From Egypt and the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan, 80 pounds; Peru, 56,908 pounds; British India, 
1,012,968 pounds; Mexico, 3,520,803 pounds; Brazil, 
303,059 pounds; Argentina, 2,315 pounds; Netherlands 
East Indies, 8,967 pounds. Total, 4,905,100. 

Staple length 14 inches or more: From Egypt and the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 29,668,300 pounds; Peru, 452,386 
pounds; Brazil, 3,808; Haiti, 30 pounds; Barbados, 12,- 
554 pounds. Total. 30,137,078 pounds. : 

Cotton card strips, comber waste, lap waste, sliver 
waste, and roving waste, whether or not manufactured or 
otherwise advanced in value: From the United Kingdom, 
3,322,017. pounds; Canada; 239,690 pounds; France, 
9255 pounds; British India, 69,627 pounds; Cuba, 6,544 
pounds. Total, 3,647,133 pounds. 


Cotton Promotion Fund Pact Said To Cover 90% 
Of Crop 


Memphis, Tenn.— W ith the announcement by the 
American Cotton Shippers’ Association that merchants 
and cotton mills handling 90 per cent of the cotton crop 
have signed agreements with the National Cotton Coun- 
cil, the Council’s plan for collection of the greatest pro- 
motional fund in the history of the raw cotton industry is 
now effective from the Carolinas to California. 

“The decks are cleared for action in the most far- 
reaching battle in the history of the industry,” declared 
Oscar Johnston, president of the Cotton Council. “We 
are at the beginning of the first major campaign of a total 
war against substitute, surplus and foreign competition.” 

Under the finance plan the producer is enabled to 
make his 5-cent-a-bale contribution at the first point of 
sale to the cotton merchant or ginner or warehouseman 
acting as merchant. This contribution is carried from 
merchant to compressor, who remits the accumulated 
fund to the council, or from merchant to textile mill, 
which remits on uncompressed cotton. 


The 3-cent-a-ton contribution on seed made by ginner 
and crusher is similarly assembled and remitted to the 
council by the oil mills. 

The American Cotton Shippers’ Association headquar- 
ters office at Memphis has advised the council that its 
regional units and board of directors had made a final 
check on sign-ups submitted by the council and deter- 
mined that in excess of 90 per cent of the bales, on a basis 
of the 1939 crop, had been signed up. — 

“With the 100 per cent allegiance of the cotton pro- 
ducer to the cause, with new and greater funds at our 
disposal, we shall be equipped to continue the long, hard 
struggle to regain lost markets at home and abroad 
through advertising, a constructive foreign trade program 
and scientific research,’ Mr. Johnston stated. 
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BALING PRESS 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, 
Center of Screw. 


Push Button Control—Revers- 
ing Switch with limit stops 
up and down. 


Self contained. Set anywhere 
you can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tell you more 
about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co.,Inc. 
328 West Water St. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


GARLAND | PICKERS and 


DARY RING TRAVELERS 


Made in sizes for all counts of cotton, wool, worsted silk 
and rayon yarns. A trial order will convince you of the 
superiority and durability of Dary Ring Travelers. 


THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO. 


TAUNTON, MASS. 
B. G. DARY, Treas. and Mgr. 


JOHN E. HUMPRIES, Box 843, Greenville, S. C. 
JOHN H. O'NEILL, Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 
H. REID LOCKMAN, Box 515, Spartanburg, S. C. 


FLAT AND COILED SPRINGS—METAL STAMPINGS 
FORMED WIRE GUIDES—BEARINGS—BUSHINGS 


SCREWS—NUTS—STUDS-ANY SPECIAL PARTS 


KEMPTON PARTS & SPRING co. 


224 W. Main St. Gastonia, N. 
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Pepperell Mfg. Co. Nets $1,121,505 


Boston, Mass.—Pepperell Mfg. Co., in its annual re- 
port for the year ended June 30, 1940, shows net sales of | 
$29,343,709. Net profit for the fiscal year, after all t 
charges including depreciation, amounted to $1,121,505, , 
which is 3.82 per cent of sales and is equal to $11.50 a 


ORONSFIELD'S PATENT share on the outstanding capital stock. This compares i] 
“ATLAS BRAND” with net sales of $28,490,548 in the preceding fiscal year 
EMERY ee Dameina” and net profit of $871,432, which was 3.06 per cent ot 
“The New Flexitte agp : sales and equal to $8.96 a share of capital stock. 
ing: Card-Grindin 
4 New Construction for Piques, When For 
Sanforizing 
GUARANTEED “A” QUALITY 7 
THE ONLY QUALITY WE MAKE 
Used the wide worid o'er, like ee The fourth in the series of the proposals to reconstruct 


The DRONSFIELD CARD-GRINDERS standard gray goods construction, has just been issued by 


Sanforized-Shrunk, a division of Cluett, Peabody & Co. 


This proposal refers to piques. As in the previous instances, 


- Stocked by the the suggestion will reach the trade in elaborate form, in 

Principal Mill an attractive board folder, with red cover, containing the 
Supply Houses title, “Prize Pique Performance.” 

and | As is known, the purpose of this series has been to pre- f 
Card-Clothing sent reconstructions of standard fabrics, to be used when H 
intended for sanfofizing. After study and experimentation, 
it has been found that, through these reconstructions, it is q 
et possible to obtain full widths that make for most econom- t 

: i es ical cutting. Also, the nature of the cloth itself is retained 

after sanforizing,; when the reconstruction is used. Each 

time, Cluett, Peabody & Co. has impressed that the re- 

constructions can be produced at the same cost as the old 


standard cloth. 


Regarding the piques, it is stated: 
é “It has been the practice to weave piques 36 inches to 


38 inches wide depending on the construction and to finish 


: a | | them, held out to approximately 3534 inches unshrunk. 
| A A | if dt | Since fabrics thus finished shrink materially when washed, 
they are not fully serviceable when made into garments. 
Sanforizing such fabrics to the Sanforized-shrunk stand- 
| ard of 34 to 1 per cent residual shrinkage, requires that 
. Pp PAHK AVENUE they be shrunk m width to approximately 34! 


quite often to 33% inches. 


NEW YORK CITY But cutters are accustomed to laying out their pat- 

terns on 35-36-inch goods for economical cutting and the 
loss of the inch or more in width means the use of addi- 
| tional yardage per dozen garments . . 


ESTABLISHED 1838 


S inches and 


. an increased cost 
f that cannot always be absorbed or overcome. 
ACLOPS | ‘The most obvious solution would be to weave the 
same construction wider in the gray. But naturally, that 
would mean increased poundage and therefore increased 

cost of gray goods to get a Sanforized-shrunk, full finished 
° width for the cutter. 

‘The answer has been found in the reconstructions pre- 
sented here. By slightly shifting the count and weaving | 
the gray goods 39% inches wide, the finished and Sanfor- 
Southern Representative ized-shrunk carded piques are approximately the same in 

| width, count and weight as the old constructions in ‘com- 


The board folder contains three sets of swatches illus- 
See Hawthorne Lane trating the new reconstructions in comparison with the 
old standards. There is the fine count pique, in which the 

Charlotte, N.C. 


old style was 38-inch, 116x84, 3.25 yard, and the recon- 
structed is 39!4-inch, 112x82, 3.25 yard; ... the medium 


—— Le pique, of which the old was 37-inch, 104x72, 3.80, 
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and the reconstructed is 39'4inch, 97x68, 3.80 yard; 
and the low count pique of 36-inch, 92x64, 4.40 yard, for 
which the reconstruction is 39'4-inch, 84x60, 4.40 yard. 

Reconstruction of three of the popular carded piques 
have been produced and finished without sizing for your 
critical examination. There is a slight variation in differ- 
ent finishes, but average results of the first runs of these 
fabrics are as follows: 

116x84 Old Standard 


Width Weight 
Inches Count Yard 
Old Gray 38 L16x84 3.25 
Old Finished (not Sanforized shrunk) 30% 23x81 4.00 
New Gray 39 le 112x82 3.20 
New Finished (Sanforized shrunk) 35% 124x82 3.85 
104x72 Old Standard 
Old Gray 104x72 3.80 
Old Finished (not Sanforized shrunk) 36% 108x69 4.70 
New Gray 39% 97x68 3.80 
New Finished (Sanforized shrunk) - SO 109x70 4.45 
92x64 Old Standard 
Old Gray 36 92x64 4.40 
Old Finished (not Sanforized shrunk) 35%, 93x61 6.35 
New Gray 39% 84x60 4.40 
New Finished (Sanforized shrunk) 94x62 5.20 


Those now having the series of four board folders with 
the reconstructed gray cloths illustrated, have an interest- 
ing library. The first of the: series was entitled: “Print 
Cloths Go Modern,” and referred to the 68x72 and the 
80 square print cloths . The-second was called: “A 
Matter of Sheer Width,” reconstructing the 88x80, lawns 

_and the third had the designation: ‘‘Sheer, Wide and 
Handsome,” telling the story of the dimity fabrics. 


Study Spun Goods 


Joliet, Ill.—-Lopsided pants are only one of the textile 
consumer troubles which have caused manufacturers and 
the nation’s laundries to get together on a plan to “iron 
out the wrinkles” of new products in advance of sale. 

The lopsided pants problem is but one difficulty faced 
by men who prefer those sports ensembles made of spun 
rayon—unless they can manage the entire season without 
laundering being necessary. 

Warning its members against accepting sportswear of 
spun rayon except “on the customer’s responsibility,” the 
American Institute of Laundering here has set forth the 
spun rayon laundering problems. The Institute asserts: 

The present rayon and mixed fiber sportswear now on 
the market is unpredictable from a standpoint of color 
fastness, shrinkage, and distortion control.” 

As if that weren’t enough, the Institute continued: 
‘Many of them will exhibit at least one or more of the 
following characteristics under the best of reconditioning 


‘methods: In a matched shirt and pants ensemble the two 


articles are apt to show two different shades after launder- 
ing: serious chafe marks or migratory color evidence will 
occur; serious color loss will be evident; shrinkage may 
be both excessive and unequal; distortion can easily occur 
even with most careful handling.” 

As a direct result of the situation hisccasae about by the 
“unlaunderability and unpredictability” of the spun ray- 
on, the Institute now is working very closely with textile 
manufacturers in order to avoid such problems. in the 
future. 

The Institute’s research scientists, under this program, 
put all newly developed textiles through scientific labora- 
tory tests in advance of their public offering with research 
findings pointing the way to changes in manufacturing 
techniques. 
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Rice Dobby 
Chain Co. 


= 


Millbury, Mass., U. S. A. 
Southern Representative 

& JOHN P. BATSON + P.O. Box 1055 + Greenville, S. C. 
= Samples On Request 
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| ° 
Good Thing}! 
to 
+ Lhat forty years of Experience enables us 
= to render SERVICE to the Textile Industry 


“ that cannot be duplicated in the 


Repairing, Overhauling, Dismantling and 
Erecting of Cotton Mill Machinery 


tt 


We solicit your inquiries 
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Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 


Incorporated 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Manufacturers, Overhaulers, Repairers, and Erectors of 
Cotton Mill Machinery 
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Visiting the Mills 


Intimate Glimpses of Activities in Southern Textile 
Plants and the Men Who Own and Operate Them. 


BUFFALO, S. C. 
Union-Buffalo Mills Co.—Buffalo Plant 


This is a large mill, having 62,880 spindles and over 
2,000 looms. The product is sheetings. President F. W. 
Symmes, Secretary J. S. Fullager and Purchasing Agent 
Hext M. Perry are all residents of Greenville, S. C., and 
are also officers of the other two Union-Buffalo Mills, one 
at Union and the other at Fairmont. 

J. D. Jones is general superintendent of all three plants. 
N. Winroth is superintendent of the Union and Buffalo 
plants, and L. B. Gibson is superintendent at Fairmont. 

Buffalo is the largest of these mills; is a really nice 
plant, and adding new equipment to make it absolutely 
modern. 

Superintendent Winroth is an Englishman and came 
here just after the World War. It is interesting to hear 
him tell of the sacrifices and hardships made and endured, 
and how he and his wife started from the bottom and 
worked up through obstacles that some would think im- 
possible to overcome. 

Mr. Winroth is deeply interested in his employees, and 
encourages them to improve their talents. There are a 


number of young men here who will go far in the textile - 


business—some who are already competent to fill better 
positions, and Mr. Winroth will be as elated as they are 
when promotions come, or when they find’ better positions 
elsewhere. | 

A. M. Smith is overseer carding; C. B. Crock and L. E. 
Smith, second hands. 

R. DD. Scarboro is overseer spinning; F. 5S. Bolton, sec- 
ond hand, will make a good overseer for some mill. There 
are probably others whom I did not meet. 

J. S. Tidwell is the live-wire overseer weaving; W. H. 
Pruitt, E. T. Ford, J. T. Bright and Roy Martin, second 
hands. Please take note of the big list of loom fixers who 
take The Textile Bulletin. They are: Horace Grogan, 
Neil Hamrick, Harry G. Salley, W. F. Vinson, Arthur F. 
O’Shields, D. W. Jenkins, Carl Elliott, Hugh Kingmore, 


By Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs (Aunt Becky) 


Clyde Gowan, Edgar T. Wright, A. L. Anthony, Fields 
Hamrick, Lloyd Maness and Warren Lawson. Overseer 
Tidwell has our sincere thanks for hearty co-operation. 


M. E. Israel is overseer the cloth room, and one of the. 


most loyal subscribers to our textile journal. He never 
fails to speak a good word for us. J. E. Land is master 
mechanic, but we could not locate him. 

In the office, Mrs.. Dupree and Messrs. Strahley and 
Farr are a jolly trio and we enjoy calling on them. 


UNION, S. C. 
Union Mills Co.—Union Plant 


This is where “Aunt Becky” and ‘Uncle Jeems” learn- 
ed to weave more than 40 years ago. The difference in 
conditions then and now makes an interesting story. 
Hours were from 12 up. If we lost ten minutes time for 
a broken belt or whatever, we had to “make up” 30 min- 
utes. 

Overseers were “dictatorial” and “bossy’’ to an unbe- 
lievable degree—something that don’t go now. After 
working 12 hours a day (and making up enough over to 
get out on Saturday at 4 o'clock) operatives would then 
have to clean up the machinery on their own time; the 
second hand or overseer would then inspect the machines 
and would often make operatives do it all over-—espe- 
cially if the operatives were not in the good graces of 
second hands. | 

I’ve seen weavers docked more than they made in a 
day for a very small defect in cloth—-when the overseer 
did not like the weaver. Aunt Becky, in all her 15 years 
as a weaver, was never up for bad cloth of her own. 

Old Union Mill had hand-threading shuttles those days 
and new “green horn” learners were told that to make a 
good weaver, at least a yard of thread had to be swal- 
lowed; they often believed it, and performed the feat, to 
the accompaniment of shrieks of laughter from the ‘‘pio- 
neers.” Why they were called “hand” threading, when 
we had to suck the thread through, is a puzzle. 
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The village houses were all alike and unnumbered; it 
was hard to find our house. There are plenty of people 
around Union who know that my mother hung a red 
shawl on the front porch as a marker for us! Landrum 
Bobo moved it to his house one day and we followed that 
old shawl and sailed in for dinner. What a laugh they had 
on us! | 

We got water from wells in the center of the street. 
One well served several families on each side. House- 
wives would meet at the well to wash turnip greens and 
gossip. Our lights were kerosene lamps. There were no 
paved sidewalks, but plenty of mud and slush. Outside 
toilets. | 

There was no village recreation. We manufactured our 
own fun and I do believe we enjoyed life better than most 
people do today, when everything is “handed them on a 
silver platter.” 

I always enjoy going to the Old Union Mill, which has 
been greatly enlarged since my first acquaintance with it, 
and improved in every way till it is hard to realize how 
everything was 40 or more years ago. 

Some of the best textile men in the South got their 
early training the hard way at old Union Cotton Mill and 
are holding responsible positions. 

I did not get to meet all the kev men here, but hope to 
catch up with them next time. 

Among those who take our paper are: J. J. Green, 
overseer carding; J. C. Patterson, in picker room; John 


. Cody, Overseer spinning; John Lybrand and Will Greg- 


ory, second hands in spinning; Cleve Brooks, Jim Mitch- 
ell and R. M. Mitchell, section men in spinning; Fred S. 
Miller, second hand in spooling; Walter Surret, over- 
hauler; Roy L. Griggs, second hand in weaving, and Le- 
grand Fowler, loom fixer. 


The City Proper 


Union is one of the prettiest little towns in the State; 
has nice business buildings and good business, for there 
are several cotton mills and knitting mills here with a 
large annual payroll. There’s a White Way, and at night 
the place is remarkably beautiful. with the fine electric 
display. 

LOWELL, N. C. 
National Weaving Co., Inc. 

National Weaving Co., Inc., is famous for superior 
quality rayon fabrics, perfect cleanliness and high type 
operatives. These rayon goods are so perfect, so soft and 
pliable, so hard to wrinkle, that it is almost impossible to 
believe they are not real silk and the wearing qualities are 
better than silk—the colors remaining bright and fadeless 
through countless washings. 

From the modern and commodious office where K. E. 
Sherrill and his efficient office staff keep busy—but not 
too busy to be courteous and obliging—to the shop where 
J. N. Brock, master mechanic, reigns over a well equip- 
ped domain, there is not one thing anywhere to criticise, 
and nearly every key man takes The Textile Bulletin. 

Manager and Vice-President A. C. Lineberger, Jr., Su- 
perintendent C. C. Fisher and the assistant superintend- 
ent, J. C. Mattox, make a trio hard to beat. 


(Continued on Page 52) 
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The DIEHL UNIFIED-TEXMOTOR for loom drive 
has effected important economies in many of the 
largest textile mills because of its excellent op- 
erating characteristics, rugged construction, ease 
of installation and the distinctive features of the 
built-in control switch. Every detail of design has 
been engineered to insure the utmost in efficiency 
and dependability. 


Ask us to demonstrate, without obligation on your 
part, the advantages in using DIEHL UNIFIED- 
TEXMOTORS on your new looms or for replace- 
ments on existing equipment. 


DIEHL MANUFACTURING CO. Elizabethport, N. J. 
Electrical Division of The Singer Manufacturing Company 
ATLANTA OFFICE: 172 TRINITY AVENUE, S. W. 
_ CHARLOTTE OFFICE: 916 IDEAL WAY 
Textile Department 
PN. THORPE&CO.—267 FIFTH AVE... NEW YORK.N_Y. 


DENMAN 


LOOM PARTS 


LUG STRAPS 
-HOLDUPS, ETC: 


Proven in Practice 


Right in Principle & Price 
lerrell Machine CO 


CHARLOTTE, N. 


BULLETIN 


“Want Ads” 


Get Quick Hesults 
At Low Lost 


| 
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| 
4 | 
| 
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outhern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 
equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives 


| are frequently in urgent need of information, service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 
| of real value to our subscribers. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefel- DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO., Dayton, Ohio. Sou. Reps., Wil- 
ler Plaza, New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 822 W. liam Morgan, P. O. Box 846, ‘Gree nville, Cole, 
. | Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C., Hugh Puckett, Southern Sales ©. Box 846, Greenville, 8. C.; Thomas Ww. Meighan, 449 St. 
| Mgr. Reps., John D. Hunter, C. B. Suttle, Jr., A. W. Foley, Charles St., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Jobbers: Greenville Textile 

Charlotte Office; E. J. Adams, 1404 S. 22nd St., Birmingham, Supply Co., Greenville Belting Co., Greenville, S. C.; Textile Mill 


5 Ala.; Jack B. Button, 1202 W. a St., Greensboro, mM. Gas. eee 0g Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, 
Eugene H. Driver, 272 14th St., - B. Atlanta, Ga.; Wilton H. 5 Manes Young & Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Industrial 
Earle, Jr., 409 Westfield Ave., Greenville, C. Inc., LaGrange, Ga.; Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 
rs AMERICAN MOISTENIN Provi ‘Plant DETERGENT PRODUCTS CoO., 494 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, 
Atlanta. Ga. Offices at: Columbia, 8S. C., Raleigh, N. C., Texarkana, Ark., 
Columbus, Ga. 
_ ARMSTRONG CORK CO., Industrial Division, Textile Prod- DIEHL MFG. CO., Elizabethport, N. J. Textile ‘Dept., P. N. 
ucts Section, Lancaster, Pa. Sou. Office, 33 Norwood Place, Thorpe & Co., 267 Fifth Ave., New York City. Sou. Offices: 
=) Greenville, 5. C. J. V. Ashley. | Charlotte, N. C., 617 Johnston Bldg., James H. Lewis; Atlanta, 
; L. Eddy, Asst. Sales Mer., 903-904 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. 
: C. Sou, Reps., W. Chester Cobb, and Erwin Laxton, Charlotte, DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro, N. C., Greenville, 8S. C., 
- N. C., office; John H. Graham, Box 904, Greenville, S. C.; Harold Charlotte, N. C. i 
7 T. Buck, 1615 12th St., Col bus, Ga.; John R. Brown, P. O. Bo 
olumbus 1.; John rown ox DRAKE CORP., Norfolk, Va. 
| DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Offices and 
ASHWORTH BROS., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A Warehouses, Spartanburg, 8S. C., Clare H. Draper, Jr.; Atlanta, 
Place, Greenville, S. C.; 215 Ge 5S. W., At- Ga., 242 Forsyth St., S. W., W. M. Mitchell. 
- anta a.; Texas Rep., Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO.. Ines, E. i Organic Chemi- | 
Dept., Dyestuffs and Fine. Chem cals v., mingten, Del. 
ag Ga. 5uc- John L. Dabbs, Sou. Sales Mer.; D. C. Newman, Asst. Sou. Sales 
7 ceeded by fata eddie Mfg. Co., Atlanta Division. (See this wer: J. D. Sandridge, Asst. Sou. Sales Mgr.; E. P. Davidson, 
Ms company’s listing.) : | Asst. Mer. Technical. Sou. Warehouses, 414 S. Church St., Char- — 
: lotte, N. C. Reps., C. H. Asbury, H. B. Constable, J. P. Franklin, 
AUFFMORDT @ CO., C. A., 2 Park Ave., New York City. J. F, Gardner, L. B. Green, M. D. Haney, W. R. Ivey, S. A. Pet- , 
Sou. Rep., S. L. Diggile, Jr., 522 Hawthorne Lane, Charlotte, tus, A. W. Picken, N. R. Vieira, Charlotte Office; J. T..McGregor, 
N.C. Jr., James’ A. Kidd, 1035 Jefferson Standard Bidg., Greensboro, | 
N. C.; John L. Dabbs, Jr., G. H. Boyd, 804 Provident Bld me 2 
BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass. Sou. Distributor, Chattanooga, Tenn.; R. D. Sloan, T. R. Johnson, Greenville, | 
Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, S. Cray ton, Adam Fisher, Jr., W. A. Howard, Colum- 
' bus, Ga.; J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; Tom Taylor, Newnan, ‘ 
BARREN - COLMAN OD Rockford, Ill. Sou. Office, 31 W. Mc- Ga. 
Bee Ave., Greenville, S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mer. DU PONT DE NEMOURS @ CO., Inc., E. |., The R. & H. 
Chemicals Dept. Main Office, Wilmington, Del.; Charlotte Office, 
7 . BARKLEY MACHINE WKS., Gastonia, N. C. 414 S. Church St., LeRoy Kennette, Dist. Sales Mer. Reps., J. L. 
: ; Moore, Technical Man, Penn R. Lindsay, Salesman, 414 S. Church 
7 BECCO SALES CORP., Buffalo, N. Y. Sou. Reps., J. D»Quern = §t.; N. P. Arnold, 1254 E. Lake Road, Atlanta, Ga., Technical 
and D. 8. Quern, 1930 Harris Road, Charlotte, N. C. Service Man; R. GC. Cochrane, 356 Pine Tree Drive, Atlanta, Ga., 
Salesman: W. Murphy, 1106 19th Ave., Nashville, Tenn., 
BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City, Ceramic Salesman. 
and 815 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Mer., H. L. 
ve Siever, P. O. Box 1169, Charlotte, N. C. Sales Reps., W. B. Uhler, EATON, PAWL B., 213 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N.C. 
Spartanburg, Stantorg EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plant, 
N.C.) gonn, Serguson, FO. Box $92, 1164 wourth Chariots, C. George Cilt- 
ton E. Watson, Mer. Sou. Sales. Wm. S. 
AR: IN FRACTORI ; svi oe 43 Plant, Box 2036, Tel. 3-7503. Arthur M. Harris, Harris Mfg. Co., 
Agt., P. O. Box 1982, Phone Main: 2643, Atlanta, Ga.; Henry E. 
CARTER TRAVELER CO., Gastonia, N. C. Littlejohn, Piedmont Reed & Sales Co., Agt., <n pee ee 
CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Charlotte, 
BI h lott 
CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., Charlotte, N. C. 
CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. > 
Sou. Offices and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C. ‘ FAFNIR BEARING CO., New Britain, Conn. District Ware- 
house, 248 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. A. G. Loughridge, Ga. 
CLINTON CO., Clinton, Iowa. Luther Knowles, Sou. Agt., and Ala. Rep.; Stanley D. Berg, 321 N. Caswell Road, Charlotte, 
Box 127, Phone 2-2486, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., Grady Gil- tes = Carolinas Rep. 
bert, Box 342, Phone 1132, Concord, N. C.; Clinton Sales Co., 
Inc., Dana H. Alexander, 900 Woodside Bidg., Phone 3713, Green- FIDELITY MACHINE CO., 3908-18 Frankford Ave., Philadel- 
ville, S. C.; Geo. B. Moore, Box 481, Phone 822, Spartanburg, phia, Pa. Sou. Reps., John BE. Fox, First National Bank Bidg., 
S. C.; Boyce L. Estes, Box 325, Phone 469, LaGrange, Ga.: Gor- Charlotte, N. C.; R. C. Aycock, 911 Provident Bldg., Chatta- 
don W. Enloe, P. O. Box 351, Gadsden, Ala. Stocks carried at nooga, Tenn. 
Carolina Transfer & Storage Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Consolidated 
Brokerage Co., Greenville, S. C.; Bonded Service Warehouse, FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. Sou. Offices, 1314 
—-, Ga.; Farmers Bonded Warehouse, Roanoke Rapids, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
sel: FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, | 
CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place, New Southern Franlin Process Co., Greenville, 8. C.; Central Franklin 


York City. Corn Products Sales Co., Greenville, S. C.; John R. Process Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
White, Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co., Montgomery Bldg., Spar- 


tanburg, S. C., J. Canty Alexander, Asst. Sou. Mer.: Corn Prod- GENERAL COAL CO., 1215 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
ucts Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt Bidg., Atlanta, teps., J. W. Lassiter, F. W.: Reagan, E. H. Chapman, Charlotte, 
Ga., C. G. Stover, Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co., 824-25 South- N. C.: J. B. Borden, Grace American Bldg., Richmond, Va.; D. 
eastern Bildg., Greensboro, a Soe a Joyner, Mer.: Corn H. R. Wigg, Wainwright Bldg., Norfolk, Va.; W. A. Sounts, Law 
Products Sales Co., Comer Bldg., Birmingham, Ala., L. H. Kel- and Commerce Bldg., Bluefield, W. Va.; H. C. Moshell, People’s 
ley, Mgr. Stocks carried at conv enient points. Bank Bldg., Charleston, 8S. C.; P. Ww. Black, Greenville, S. C.; H. 


CUTLER, ROGER W., 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Office, G. Thompson, Bristol, Tenn. 
Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. Sou. Tape Agent: Byrd Miller, 
Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. G. Roll Agents: Dixie Roller Shop, ,,C@ENERAL DYESTUFF CORP.. 
Rockinghami, N. C.; A. J. Whittemore & Sons, Burlington, N. City Stic Me an : 
C.; Dixie Roll & Cot Co., Macon, Ga.: Morrow Roller Shop, Albe- B. A. Stigen, Br. 


marle. N. C.; Greenville Roll & Leather Co., Greenville, S. C. he r WN 
: ECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y. Sou. Sales 
Take Up Roll Agent: M. Bradford Hodges, Box 752, Atlanta, Ga. Ginn, Com'l. V. P., 187 Spring St., 
DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep.., N.W.: Birmingham, ‘Ala.. R. T. Brooke, Mgr.., 600 N. 18th S8t.; 
John E. Humphries. P. O. Box 843, Greenville. S. ¢. Chas. L. Charlotte, N. C., E. P. Coles, Mer., 200 S. Tryon St.; C atta 
Ashley, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga.; John H. O'Neill. P. 0. Box nooga, Tenn., M. 0. 832 Ave.: 
720, Atlanta, Ga. H. Reid Lockman, P. O. Te w Clayton 
ab. a, Ga ° ckman Box 515, Spartanburg, Tex. 2 'C wise. Mer., 109 N. Oregon St.; Fort Worth, Tex., A. 
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H, Keen, Mer., 408 W. 7th St.;: Houston, Tex. Wise, M 
1312 Live Oak St.; Jacksonville, Fla., F. H "Werthin ton, Mgr 
237 W. Forsyth St.; Knoxville, Tenn., A. Cox, 602 § 
Gay St.; Memphis, Tenn., G. O. Macfarlane, Mer., . Third 
St.; Nashville, Tenn., J. H. Barksdale. Mer., 234 Third Ave., N.; 
New Orleans, La., H. H. Blakeslee, M 837 Gravier St.; Okla - 
homa City, Okla., F. B. Hathaway, er 119 N. Robinson St.; 
San Antonlo, Tex., I. A. Uhr, Mer., 201 eT yitlita St.; Tulsa, Okla., 
E. F. Patterson, Mer., 409 §S. Boston St. 


GEORGE MACHINE WORKS, W. J., Spartanburg, 8S. C. 
GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, 8S. C. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., Successor to GULF RE- 
FINING CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Sales Offices: Atlanta, 
Ga.—A. M. Wright, Greenville, S. C.; T .C. Scaffe, Spartanburg, 
S. C.; J. H. Hooten, Gastonia, N. C.; R. G. Burkhalter, Char- 
lotte, N. C.; G. P. King, Jr., Augusta, Ga.; Boston, Mass.; New 
York, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; New Orleans, La.: Houston, 
Tex.;: Louisville, Ky.; Toledo, O 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York City. 
Sou. Mer., Charles C. Clark, Box 274, Spartanburg, 8S. C. Sales 
Reps., Tally W. Piper, Box 534, Fairfax, Ala. 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. 
Offices, 815 The Citizens and Southern National Bank Bldg., 
Ga., J. C. Martin, Agt.;: Johnston Blidg., Charlotte, N. 

Elmer J. McV ey, Mer.: Fritz Zweifel, Fred Dickinson, Jim 
Siliner sales and service representatives. 


HOLLISTER, E. W., Box 721, Spartanburg, S. C. Distributor 
in N. C, and S. C. for The Merrow Machine Co. and American 
Safety Table Co. Merrow parts and supp’ies stocked at Spar- 
tanbureg. 


HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset St., Philadelphia, 
Pa., W..H. Brinkley, Sou. Sales Mer., 1301 W. Morehead St., 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., C. L. Elgert, 7 St. Paul St., Balti- 
more, Md.; T. E. Hansen, 414 N. Sheppard St., Richmond, Va.; 
S. P. Schwoyer, 507 N. Main St., High N. C.: D. OC. 
1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.; L. Brooks, P. O. Box 
263, Griffin, Ga.; W. L. Meisle, 161 C jee Ave., Athens, 
Ga.; J. J. Reilly, 1830 Peachtree, Apt. No. 17, Atlanta, Ga.; Bhi De 
Reid, 308 Hille rest Ave., Decatur, Ga.: V. C. Shadden, 1821 Au- 
burndale Ave., Chattanooga, Tenn.; J. W. Byrnes, 701 N. San 
‘desing Houston, Tex.; G. J: Reese, 527 S. Front St., New. Or- 
leans, La. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 253 Summer St., Phone Liberty 1875, 
Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep., Jas. E. Taylor, P .O. Box 2084, Phone 
83-3692, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Plant, 244 Forsyth St., S. W., Atlanta, Ga., Guy L. Melchor, Son. 
Agent; S. W. Rep., Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc... Mail Route 5, 
Dallas, Tex.: J. Floyd Childs, 244 Forsyth St., S. W., Atlanta, 
Ga.; Carl M. Moore, 833 York St., Gastonia, N. C. 


JACOBS MFG. CO., THE E. H., Danielson. Conn. Sou. Ex- 
ecutive, W. Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte. N. C.: Sou. Sales 
Mer., S. B. Henderson, P. ©. Box 133, Greer, S. C.: Sou. Service 
Mer.. Dan B. Griffin. P. O. Box 544, Charlotte. N. C.: Sou. 
Subsidiary, The E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Corp.. Box 544. Charlotte. 
Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co... Greensboro, 
N. C.: Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte. N .C.: Charlotte Sup- 
ply Co.. Charlotte, N. C.: Gastonia Mill Sunplv Co., Gastonia. 
N. C.: Shelby Supply Co., Shelby. N. C.: Sullivan Hardware Co.. 
Anderson, S. C.: Montgomery & Orawford, Inc.. Spartanbure. 
S. C.: Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.: Greenville Textile 
Supply Co.. Greenville. S. Fulton Supply Co... Atlanta. Ga.: 
Sonthern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; The Young & Vann ‘Supply 
Co,., Birmingham, Ala. 


JOHNSON CHEMICAL CO., 634 W. 11th St., Charlotte, N. C. 
P. O. Box 1418. Frank W. Johnson and Stephen J. Hawes. 


JORDAN MFG. CO., Monticello, Ga. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus. O. Sou. Office, 1200 Wood- 
side Bldg., Greenville, S. C.;: Claude B. Der, Sou. Aegt. Sou. 
Warehouses: Greenville, S. C., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.: 
Luke J. Castile, 924 Monticello Terrace, Charlotte; N. C.: F. M 
Wallace, Homewood, Birmingham, Ala. 


KEMPTON PARTS & SPRING CO., Gastonia, N. C. Ed S. 
Kempton, Mer. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., Inc... 2607 FE. Tioga St.. Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Sou. Reps., A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083. Char- 
lotte, N. C., and W. R. Sargent, P. O. Box 1044, Greenville, S. C. 


LOPER CO., RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bide... Greenville. S. C. 
New England Office, Buffington Blidg., Fall River. Mass. 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO., 8 Laurel St., Hartford. Conn. 
E. W. Hollister, P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, S. C.: R. B. More- 
land, P. O. Box 895. Atlanta, Ga. 


MONTGOMERY & CRAWFORD, Inc., Spartanbure. S. C 


MORELAND CHEMICAL CO.,, Inc., Spartanburg, S. C. 
Mer., Paul C. Thomas. Sou. Jos. P. Carter, E. H. 
as. Mer. Chemical Div., T. J. Boyd. 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., Inc., Gen. Office. 46 
Rector St., New York City. Julian T. Chase. Res. Mer.. 201 W. 
First St., Charlotte, N. C.: Kenneth Mackenzie. Asst. Mer.. 201 
W. First St.. Charlotte, N. C. Salesmen, D. S. Morse. W. T.. 
Rarker, R. B. Murdoch, Harry L. Shinn. A. R. Okerstrom. 201 
W. First St.. Charlotte, N. C.: J. H. Shuford. Jefferson-Standarad 
Bldg... Greensboro. N. C.: J. A Parker. Jefferson-Standard Bldg. 
Greensboro, N. C.: H. A. Rodgers, 1006 James Ride... Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.; C. A. Spratt, 1006 James Bilde.. Chattanooga. 
White. American Savings Bank Ridg.. Atlanta. Ga.: 
vv. Jackson. B-3 Dimon Court Apt., Columbus. Ga.: Frank T, 
. 3300 St. Charles Ave., Ant. 4. New Orleans. La.: 
Pemberton. sz4 Dick St.., Favetteville. N. C. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., Main Office. 111 Broadwav. New York 
Branches: 659 Freeman Ave... Cincinnati. O.: Widener Ride 
Philadelphia, Pa. (John T. Lewis & Bros. Co.): (Atlantic 


Gen. 
Thom- 


>| 


Branch), Georgia Lead Div., Atlanta, Ga. Warehouses: Savan- 
nah Bonded Warehouse & Transfer Co., Bay St. Extension and 
Canal St., Savannah, Ga.; John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Pier 1, 
S. K&. Corner Light and Pratt Sts., Baltimore, Md.; F. V. Gunn 
& Co., 1422 EB. Cary St., Richmond, Va. Sou. Sales Reps., A. K. 
Hrown, 1670 Cornell Road, N. E., Atlanta, Ga.; J. K. Campbell. 
Corner Jacksboro Pike and Oak Park Drive, Fountain City, 
Tenn.; Angus P. Gunn, 4011 Mt. Vernon St., Richmond, Va.; R 
S. Hayes, 2305 Fourth Ave., Richmond, Va.; C. Wallace Jackson, 
1709 Fort Bragg Road, Fayetteville, N. C.; T. B. Longhurst, 3 
S. Union St., 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO., Inc., Harrison, N. J. Sou. 
Plant and Office, Cedartown, Ga. Sou. Sales Mgr., G. H. Small, 
®785 Atwood Road, N. E., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps., R. B. Mac- 
Intyre, Box 52, F ranklinton, N. ‘sg. Rion, He -nrietta Apts., 
Athens, Ga.: F. J. Chadwick, 3809 12th Court, So., Birmingham, 
Ala, 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Exchange S3St., 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 131 W. First St., 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Agt., L. E. Taylor, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. 
Reps., Otto Pratt, Union Mills, N. C.; H. P. Askew, Box 272, 
Atlanta, Ga.: Wm. S. Johnstone, P. O. Box 993, Gastonia, N. C. 


NEW DEPARTURE MFG. CO., Bristol, Conn. Sou. Reps., 
Harry G. Gurske, 1319 Kings Drive, Charlotte, N. C., Phone 5605; 
Mark Goedecke, Mer. New Departure, 1624 Hunting Place Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa., Phone Davenport 2500. 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Nashua, N. H. 


N. Y¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., New York 
City. Sou. Office, 1000 W. Morehead St., Phone 3-7191, Charlotte, 
N. C., Spartanburg, 8. C., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, 5. C. Falls 
L.. Thomason, Sou. Dist. Mer. 


NOBLE, ROY, New ge a Mass. Sou. Rep:., John P. Batson, 
P. QO. Box 841, Greenville, 5. <c. 


NORLANDER MACHINE reo New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Plant, 
213 W. Long St., Gastonia, N. ¢ 


NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP., Stamford, Conn. 
Sou. Rep., BE. W. Lawrence, 1841 Plaza, Charlotte, N. C. 


OLD DOMINION BOX CO., Lynchburg, Va. Factories at 
Lynchburg, Va., and Charlotte, N. C. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Reps., 
Edwin W. Klumph, 2018 Dilworth Road, West, Charlotte, N. C.3 
Cliff C. Myers, 2131 Charlotte Drive, Charlotte, mm; &. 


PABST SALES CO., 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. Sou. 
Rep., W. A. Pardue, Anderson, S. C. Sou. Warehouse, Textile 
Warehouse Co., Greenville, S. 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass., and Char- 
lotte, N. C. Atlanta Office, Boria Allen Bldg. 


PEASE & CO., J. N., Johnston Blidg., Charlotte, N. C, 


PENICK & FORD, LTD., Inc., 420 Lexington Ave., New York 
City; Cedar Rapids, lowa; P. G. Wear, Sou. Sales Mgr., Atlanta, 
Ga.; W. J. Kirby, L. S. Poer, Memphis, Tenn.; J. H. Almand 
Atlanta Office: C. T. Lassiter, Greensboro, N. C.;.G. L. Morrison 
Spartanburg, S. C.; T. H. Nelson, Charlotte, N: C.; W. R. 
Brown, Dallas, Tex. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep., 
H. G. Mayer, 414 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. (Group Accident 
and Health and Welfare Plans Div.), Chattanooga, Tenn. South- 
eastern Div. Office, 315 Commercial Bank Bldg., Gastonia, N. C. 


PURE OIL CO., THE, Industrial Sales Dept., Southeastern 
Division Office, 140 Spring St., S. W., Atlanta, Ga., O. T. Clark, 
Mer. 


RHOADS, J. E. & SONS, 35 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sou. Reps., L. H. Schwoebel, 513 N. Spring St., Winston-Salem, 
Ww. Mitchell, Box 1589, Greenville, S. C.; A. 8S. Jay. 
Moulton Hotel, Birmingham, Ala.: J. T. Hoffman, 88 Forsyth St., 
S W., Atlanta, Ga.: Atlanta Store, C. R. Mitchell, Mer., 88 For- 
syth St., S. W.., Phone Walnut 5915, Atlanta, Ga. 


ROHM & HAAS CO., 222 W. Washington Square, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Sou. Office, 1109 Independence Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Phone 
2.3291. Dist. Mer.; P. H. Del Plaine, Charlotte, N.C. Reps., W. 
A. Wardell, Charlotte, N. C.; AA. K. Haynes, 1666 Emory Road, 
N.E., Atlanta, Ga., Phone Dearborn §482. 


ROY & SONS, B. S., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, Box 1045, 
jJreenville, S. C., Jack Roy, Representative. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. 
Sou. Office and Supply Depot, Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle. 
Sou. Agent: Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves and Miles A. Comer, 
Selling Agents; Greenville, S. C., H. P. Worth, Selling Agent. 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep., Har- 
old P. Goller, Greenville, S. C.; Alexander W. Anderson, 10 Mil- 
ton Ave., Edgewood, R. I. 

SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga 


SLAYSMAN CO., THE, 813 E. Pratt St., Baltimore, Md. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., Inc., Southeastern Div. Office, 
1602 Baltimore Trust Bldg.. Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Union 
Storage Warehouse Co., 1000 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.; 
Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St., Greenville. 8. C.: South 
Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. C.; New South 
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Express Lines, Columbia, 8S. C.; Terminal Storage Corp., 317 N. 
17th St., , Richmond, Va.: Taylor Transfer Co., 102 Boush St., 
Norfolk, 


SOLVAY SALES CORP., 


40 Rector St., New York City. Sou 
Branches: 212 S. Tryon St., 


Charlotte, N. C., H. O. Pierce, Mer.. 
Sou. Reps., Earl H. W alker, 203 S. Union St., Concord, N. c.: 
H. W. Causey, 215 Middleton Drive, Charlotte, 
Lowes, 3704 Starmount Drive, Greensboro, N. C.; M. W. ‘Fletch- 
er, 1 Pritchard Way, N.E.., Atlanta, ‘Ga 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 


SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO., 512-514 W. 4th 
St., Charlotte, N. C. A. Benson Davis, Mer. 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur, Ill. 
Rhodes-Haverty Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., Wm. H 
Mer., L. A. Dillon, Asst. Sou. Mer., 812 Montgomery Bldg., Spar- 
tanburg, S. C.; Geo. A, Dean. Reps., W. T. O’Steen, Greenville, 
Ss. a F, Taylor, Jr., Monroe, N. C.; H. A. Mitchell, Birming- 

a. 


Sou. Offices, 
. Randolph, Jr., Sou. 
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STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Sales and Executive Offices, Lafayette Bidge., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sou. Reps., W. S. Lawson, care Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; J. P. Rickman, care Standard-Coosa- 
Thatcher Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; N. P. Murphy, Guilford Bldg., 
Greensboro, N. C. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Plant, 2100 W. 


Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford 
Bank Bidg., Greensboro, N. C., C. W. Cain. Greenville Office and 
Plant, Greenville, Ss. C.; J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., Asst. Vice-Pres. 
and Mer. of Southern Divisions: Davis L. Batson: Sam Zimmer- 
man, Jr.;: Henry Goodwin. Atlanta Office and Plant, Box 1496, 
Atianta, Ga., H. Raiford Gaffney, Barney Cole, Vernon A. Graff. 
Spinning and Twister Ring Division, Ralph Ragan. Southern 
Shuttles, Inc., Greenville, S. C. (subsidiary), Louis P. Batson. 
Pres. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., Inc. 


285 Madison Ave., 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bldg., 


New York City. 
Charlotte, 


Ira L. Griffin, Mer. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER Co., 101 Lindsey St., Fall River, 
Mass. Sou. Rep., Geo. W. Walker, P. O. Box 1894, Greenville, 
S. C.: D. J. Quillen, P. O. Box 443, Spartanburg, S. C. 


TERRELL MACHINE co., Charlotte, N. 


Cc. E. A. Terrell, 
Pres. and Mer. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. Dist. Offices, Box 901, Nor- 
folk, Va., and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk Plants and Ware- 
houses in all principal cities. Lubrication Engineers: P. C. Bo- 
gart, Norfolk, Va.; D. L. Keys, Richmond, Va.; W. H. Goebel, 
Roanoke, Va.: G. W. Wood, Goldsboro, N. C.; W. P. Warner, 
Greensboro, N. C.; H. L. Marlow, Charlotte, N. C.; J. S. Leon- 
ard, Greenville, S. C.; N. Dulaney, Chester, 8S. C.: L. C. 
Mitchum, Atlanta, Ga.;: A. C. Kelser, Jr., Atlanta, Ga:: J. G. 
Myers, Birmingham, Ala.; W. H. Mandy, Birmingham, Ala.; P. 
H. Baker, textile engineer, New York, N. Y. 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO., Providence, R. I. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin 8St., 


Spartanburg, S. C. E. J. 
Eaddy, Sec. and Treas. 


TRUITT BROS., Greensboro, N. C. 

U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plants, 
Greenville, S. C.; Johnson City, Tenn. Sou. Reps., BE. Rowell 
Holt, 208 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.: M. Ousley, P. O. Box 
816, Greenville, S. C.: D. C. Ragan, High Point, N. C.: A. D. 
toper, Johnson City, Tenn. 


U. S. RING TRAVELER co. 
Sou. Reps., William W. Vaughan and 
792, Greenville, S. C.; Oliver B. Land, P. 0. Box 158, Athens, 
Ga.: Torrence L. Maynard, P. O. Box 456. Belmont, N. C. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I. 
819 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. Cc. Reps., R. 
E. Wynne: 1008 Norris Bldeg., Atlanta, Ga., 
ing. 


VEEDER-ROOT, 
W. Washington St., 
Mer. 


159 Aborn St., Providence, R. I. 


Sou. Offices, 
M. Mauldin and 
Rep., J. W. Strib- 


inc., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 231 
Greenville, S: C., Edwin Howard, Sou. Sales 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CoO., Providence, R. I., with Sou. 
Office and Stock Room at 173 W. Franklin Ave., P. 0. Box 842. 
Gastonia, N. C. Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr., 
Mer., 1733 Inverness Ave., N. E., Atlanta, Ga 


VISCOSE CO., Johnston Blidg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dal- 
ton, Mer. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Mass. 
Whitin Bldg., Charlotte, N. ¢ 
Mers.: 1317 He: aley Blde., Ga 
on Charlotte Office: [. 
ce. 


Sou. Office, 
. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, 
Sou. Reps., M. P. Thom- 
D. Wingo and M. J. Bentley, Atlanta Of- 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, 


Sou. Rep., H. Ross Brock, 3 Vannoy S8t., 


Mass. 
Greenville. S. C., Phone 


WINDLE & CoO., J. H., 231 S. Main St., Providence, R. I. 


WOLF, JACQUES 4&4 CO., Passaic, N. J. 
Bruning, 306 S. Chapman St.., 
Box 102, Lenoir City, Tenn. 


Sou. 
Greensboro, N. C.; . Searell, 


Wm. H. Rose, P. O. Box - 
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Visiting the Mills 
(Continyed from Page 49) 


Burl Jones and Jurl Jones, twin brothers, are overseers 
of preparation; E. L. McSwain, overseer weaving; R. L. 
Norris, overseer cloth room, where so many pretty girls 
in uniform are employed. 

Other key men are: R. J. Dellinger, J. G. Morrow, R. 
F. Grissom and L. A. McAlister. 


A Live Boy Scout Troop 


John Carter, scoutmaster, is doing a fine work with the 
boys. A scout cabin has been built for them and they are 
justly proud of a place to call their own in which to meet. 
The boys had a vacation in Tryon Scout Camp during 
June which they appreciated and enjoyed. 


CALHOUN FALLS, S. C. 
Calhoun Mills 


This is a splendid link in ae Gossett chain of mills 
and a really pretty spot. The officials are President and 
Treasurer B. B. Gossett, of Charlotte; Vice-President S. 
H. Lander, of Anderson, S. C.; Secretary and Assistant 
Treasurer E. M. Lander, and Superintendent T. G. Gray, 
Assistant Superintendent Charlie Varner. 

There are 42,000 spindles and 1,379 looms; the product 
is wide print cloths. 

Overseers are: J. A. Cooper, carding; T. L. Cheatham, 
spinning; Thomas Shaw, spooling; J. M. Payne, weaving; 
M. S. Chastain, cloth room; T. 
chanic. 


M. Rilep, master 


Being a Gossett mill, it goes without saying that this is 
a well equipped plant, and that the operatives are among 
the best. | 

There is a lot of improvements going on in the town 
and mill community. One can hardly go anywhere and 
fail to see numerous buildings. and road work going on. 
~ Calhoun Falls has long been noted for friendly people 
and good citizenship. The cotton mill is largely responsi- 
ble for the town’s progress. 


Gain in Domestic Cotton Use Seen 


Washington, D. C.—The Agriculture Department said 
recently domestic cotton mill consumption was expected 
to contnue exceptionally large during the next 
months. 


few 


Even with record consumption, however, the depart- 
ment added, restricted exports may reduce domestic dis- 
appearance of cotton to a level much below average. 

Exports of raw cotton, the Department said, are likely 
to be the smallest since the Civil War if Great Britain is 
able to maintain its blockade of continental Europe. 

Present prospects for domestic consumption and exports 
indicate an increase in the domestic carryover at the end 
of the current season, but the Department said it should 
remain materially below the record carryover of August 
1, 1939, 

Last season the carryover was reduced nearly 
bales. 
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is the Mill and 
Factory Closet 


Designed for the hard and 
continuous wear of mill, 


mill village and factory use, 
their economy in water re- 
quirements and freedom 


VOGEL No. 5 Closets the 
right closets for every installation, large or small. 
Simple in construction, long in life, they have 
proved their worth in thousands of mills and mill 
villages and factories everywhere. 


Can be made semi-frost-proof by use of No. | valve. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


Wilmington Delaware 


MEETING PLACE FOR 
TBATILE MEN 


In New York 


To outstanding members of 
the textile industry, the Van- 
derbilt is home during their 
stay in New York. You, too, 
will enjoy this internationally famous hotel 
. . . because of its location, which combines 
the distinction of a Park Avenue address with 
the convenience of being adjacent to New 
York's textile center ... and because 
of its luxurious accommodations and deli- 
cious food, which are so moderate in price. 


Single rooms with bath, $3.50 to $5 

Double rooms with bath, $5 to $7 

Spacious 2-room suites, from $10 
OSCAR F. BANSE, Manager 


The 
VANDERBILT 
HOTEL 


PARK AVENUE AT 34th STREET e NEW YORK 


from upkeep cost make 


Prepare 
for 
ACTION 


New rings give new life to your machinery! On spinning, 
new DIAMOND FINISH rings often give better than 
109% production increase over spindles with old rings. And 
on cotton, silk and rayon twisting, as well as on wool 
spinning, our patented Eadie rings bring production gains 
as high as 85%. 


WE MAKE ALL TYPES OF HOLDERS 


WHITINSVILLE 


OND 
SPINNING Fo RING CO. 
Makers of Spinning Twister R 1873 


Southern Representative H. ROSS BROCK, 3 Vannoy St., Greenville, S. C. Tel. 2824 


COORDINATE THE 
SALES APPEAL 


E it, in li f products in 
Old Dominion ach unit, in lines of produc 


maintains an art which the package sales appeals 
department and have been coordinated, works con- 
a creative staff b d 
for developing sistentiy to increase ran recogm- 
both individual tion of all the products in the line. 


and coordinated 


i in 

package designs. Through coord nated packag 8, 
This service is the effect of advertising is carried 
yours without over from advertised to non-adver- 


obligation. 
tised items. 


Old DominionBoxCo.,inc. 


LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 
Martinsville. Va. Charlotte. N. C. Kinston, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. Burlington, N. C. Asheboro, N. C 


Ve 
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& 
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IN Your PACKAGING 
r 


-DISCHARGEABLE 
STUTES 
FOR WASHABLE 
FABRICS AND 
PRINT GROUNDS 


complete color range of dyestuffs for atter- 
treatment with formaldehyde. They are dischargeable 
and have better than average tastness to washing. 
Benzoforms are suitable for the dyeing of rayon and 
cotton in all stages of manufacture and in all types 
of machines. The method of application is simple and 


inexpensive. For quality and economy use BENZOFORMS. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION 


FOUR THIRTY-FIVE HUDSON STREET NEW YORK CITY 


BOSTON. + PROVIDENCE + PHILADELPHIA - CHICAGO + CHARLOTTE + SAN FRANCISCO 


9 N 13dVHO 
NI HOBUVISSY YOd FLALIILSN! 
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